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CHAPTER III. 
THE INVASION. 
ai HAD just got back to Aldershot from this hasty inspec- 
tion, when a sudden change took place in all our pros- 
pects. 

It was in the evening that a telegram reached the General. 
It ran thus: “ This afternoon a fleet of steam-vessels suddenly 
appeared off the north coast of Wales, coming from the north. 
A landing was immediately effected on the shore between 
Conway and the mouth of the Dee. No opposition was offered 
there being no force available: the disembarkation was being 
rapidly proceeded with up to nightfall. From the number of 
vessels seen it is expected that at least a force of 15,000 men 
must be on board. Hold your army corps in readiness to move 
by railway to Chester to-morrow morning.” 

The enemy had landed in North Wales, and was actually 
within striking distance of our northern centres of commerce 
and manufacture. As this force might only be the advanced 
portion of a still larger invasion, it was needful to strike at once, 
and the only force available to the blow was the Ist army corps. 


Three battalions of Guards had at the first news of the landing, 
been hurried to Chester from London, to hold that important 
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point. At daybreak next morning we began to move. The 
railway had worked all night to get ready their rolling stock. 
So fully had all our arrangements been completed, and so well 
considered were the possible contingencies of sudden orders that 
we moved off in succession by brigades without the least confu- 
sion. By midday eighty trains, carrying two divisions, had 
started on the South-Western line to proceed vz@ Willesden and 
the North-Western line to Chester. The third division went by 
the South-Eastern line to Reading, to proceed thence ved Didcot 
and Birmingham to Chester. Forty trains conveyed it. By 
three o’clock in the afternoon, Aldershot was deserted. Having 
seen the last train off, I started for London to join my chief (who 
had been summoned to a Cabinet Council the previous night). I 
was to meet him at the War Office and we would reach Chester, 


travelling by the Midland line, some time during the night. — It 
was dusk when I got to the War Office. Messengers came and 
went in quick succession. I went at once to the Commander-in- 
Chief’s office. A council of war was still sitting. I took a seat 
in an antechamber, to wait until it was over. Presently the door 
of the council-room opened, and the members came out. I 
watched the expression of their faces as they passed the door 
by which I stood. Care and anxiety were visible on many of 
them. 

My General was one of the last to appear, and when he did 
come he was in close conversation with the Commander-in- 
Chief; then they shook hands, and parted. A few minutes 
later we were driving towards St. Pancras, ex vote for Chester. 

The special train was waiting for us, and once in the carriage 
I learned the exact situation of affairs. 

The force landed on the north coast of Wales had occupied a 
position cutting the Chester and Holyhead railway near Rhyl. 
The exact strength of this force could not be gathered ; 


accounts were conflicting, but there was no reason to suppose 
that it exceeded at that moment 15,000 men. The fleet had 
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been despatched to the Welsh coast, and about 5000 additional 
troops had been ordered to Chester to reinforce our army corps. 
So much for that part of the theatre of war. But what 
lay behind this move on the part of the enemy? That 
was the question. Was this landing on the Welsh coast 
only a feint to draw our ships and our small army away 
from the real point of attack? There was only too much 
probability to think it so. The breaking of the cables, done 


on the night of the declaration of war, and the complete stop- 
page of all postal and passenger intercourse had rendered trust- 


worthy news from Germany extremely difficult to obtain. 

The annexation of Denmark had shut us out of the Baltic 
and our sentinel ships along the coast of the North Sea had been 
able only to furnish the negative information that no ships of 
the enemy were visible, but of the real state of affairs existing 
behind the low sand-hills, we had only vague and imperfect 
information transmitted through our agents in France. One 
thing was certain. Germany must have some other object 
besides placing 15,000 or 20,000 men on the coast of Wales. 
What that object was the next few hours would probably 
reveal. I heard too that the wildest rumours were in circulation 
as to the extent of hostile combination existing on the Continent 
against us. It was said that every European power had been 
bribed by Germany into a state of active friendship or of passive 
neutrality. People began to sce all at once that circumstances 
had been contrived either by our own policy, or by the machina- 
tions of our enemies, so as to leave us not only isolated from the 
family of civilised nations, but in a position of positive 
antagonism to them. In America a population of fifteen 
millions of Germans by birth or parentage, for once in unison 
of political feeling with ten millions of Irish Americans, 
formed such a vast proportion of the entire people of the United 


States that the sympathies of that nation were unmistakably on 
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the side of our enemies. In France our approaches had been 
received with ominous silence. Our offers of alliance had been 
coldly received, and when we had spoken of how easily a cordial 
co-operation with us might now be rewarded by the reconquest 
of the Rhine Provinces, we had been told in reply that as twenty 
years before we had not thought it necessary to save these pro- 
vinces from German annexation, France could now dispense with 
our assistance towards their recovery. Men now began to see 
plainly enough what had before been hidden to them, namely, 
that Germany could offer to every power in the world higher 
terms than we could. « 

To Italy she could promise Malta and Tripoli, to Russia the 
Empire of Asia. To France she might give Belgium; even Spain 
must wish well towards any enterprise which promised to weaken 
the grasp of the hand that held her Gibraltar rock. It seemed 


as though the nations still remembered the mixture of derision 
and contempt with which our press had viewed their struggles 


in the hour of their trouble. Day by day it became too apparent 
that, as with individuals so it was with nations, the rich cannot 
afford to be selfish if they would find friends in the hour of their 
need. 

It was past midnight when we reached Chester ; all divisions 
of the corps had arrived, and were in billets in the town. Every 
inn and house of refreshment was full to overflowing ; but the 
General’s head quarters had been already fixed at the Station 
Hotel, and there we found the latest intelligence of the evening's 
movements awaiting us. No advance had been made since the 
position on the Holyhead line had been taken up during the 
early part of the previous day, the enemy’s fleet had retired from 
the coast, and just at sunset distant cannonading had been heard 
along the shore, news which was thought to indicate an encounter 
between some of his ships and our fleet. The position taken up 
by the enemy was distant from Chester about twenty miles. 


Before committing himself to a forward movement across the 
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Dee, our general determined to await the events which another 
day might bring forth. Meantime a reconnaissance was ordered 
for to-morrow to feel the German position. The morrow came. 
How well do I remember the bright sunshine that heralded that 
eventful 15th of August. The old red sandstone of Chester 
looked ruddy in the blaze of sunlight. I had been engaged since 
daylight with the work of the army corps, and had ridden back 
to breakfast about ten o’clock. 

It was shortly after that hour that the following telegram 
reached us :— 

“At daylight this morning the enemy commenced landing in 
force on the Essex coast, between the rivers Blackwater and 
Crouch. All reports agree in stating the fact of his being in 
strength. Leave a defensive force in Chester and move the 
remainder of the Ist corps to Willesden with all possible 
despatch. Full instructions will meet you at that place.” 

There was no time for speculation in the presence of such 
news. All day long the work of entraining and departure went 
on, and by nightfall the last regiment of the third division was 
cn route to its new destination. There was little or no confusion. 
Upon receipt of the news, the General had published the following 
order :— 

“ st Army Corps, Chester, 15th August, 1890. 
“ Special order. 
“Soldiers of the 1st Army Corps,— 

“The enemy is at this moment engaged in effecting a landing 
on the coast of Essex—his demonstration against North Wales 
possesses no real significance—his attack will be made on the 
east. Your country requires at your hand sacrifices such as 
soldiers alone can give. In the next few days you will be called 
upon to show discipline under privation; cheerfulness in toil ; 
resolution in danger; contempt of death in battle. These 
attributes your ancestors have shown on scores of foreign fields 
where the glory of the flag and the honour of our name was 
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alone at stake. But to-day we have to uphold more than these 
things. Upon us rests the whole future of our beloved land. 
Queen, country, name, fame, home, and freedom—all call aloud 
to us to show in this supreme moment the virtues and valour 
of our race.” 

The effect of this order was visible in the faces of the men; 
they seemed to realise that a great and prolonged effort was re- 
quired of them. There was no sign of boisterous gaicty, no 
indication of that spirit which has its source in the excitement 
of intemperance—the faces wore looks of fixed determination 
that told how deeply the minds had realised the issues at stake ; 
and the firm step and resolute bearing of every man spoke of 
hearts resolved to do the best that in them lay. At Rugby we 
gleaned some additional information regarding the movements of 
the enemy. We heard that a vast fleet of boats and large barges 
had been seen by the inhabitants of the coast between Bradwell 
and Burnham standing in for shore in the first grey light of 
morning, these boats drawing only a few feet of water had been 
able to approach the land over the sands of Ray and Foulness, 
and the landing had been effected simultaneously along the 
Blackwater below Malden and the Crouch above Burnham, 
almost as soon as the inhabitants were aware of the presence of 
the hostile fleet. Great numbers of small steam vessels and 
launches were also noticed among the boats. Telegraph mess- 
sages had been despatched, informing the authorities in London 
when the first stupor of amazement had passed ; but the rapidity 
of the enemy’s movements soon prevented the transmission of 
information. Up to midday, indeed, the progress of his opera- 
tions could be marked by the significantly-increasing area of 
silence. At first Tillingham had telegraphed, then a message 
had come from Southminster, then from Malden. The accounts 
were all alike in one respect ; they spoke of very rapid forward 
movements being made by distinct bodies of light troops upon 


certain points inland. 
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Thus Burnham, Althorn, Southminster,and Mundon had been 
occupied by the enemy before any attempt could be made by 
the inhabitants to remove their horses or stock, so that a large 
quantity of transport and food supplies had fallen at once into 
his hands. The few people who had succeeded in getting away 
on horseback spoke of these forward movements being made by 
mixed forces of cavalry and infantry, the latter moving at a run. 
There had been no opposition offered. Some coastguards and 
volunteers had been captured, but scarcely a shot had been 
heard. 

So rapidly had the enemy developed his forward movement 
immediately after his first battalions had effected a landing, 
that it was evident every detail had been previously arranged. 
Accounts mentioned the knowledge which the leaders showed of 
the topography and local features of the neighbourhood. They 
pushed on along their several roads or lanes without the slightest 
hesitation. Now and again the name of a place was asked in 
identification of plan or map. They appeared to have little in- 
tention of fortifying the positions which they occupied, being 
much more intent upon securing food supplies, and whatever was 
available in the way of transport. 

These and many more items of information were gleaned as 
we passed on from Rugby towards London. 

Having given the necessary orders for the detrainment at 
Willesden, the General proceeded at once to London, where the 
council was again assembled. It was late in the evening when 
the Ist corps found itself bivouacking upon the open country 
which lies east of Willesden Junction. 


It was a fine summer’s night; a light wind came from the 
west. The sky to the north and overhead was bright with stars. 
To the south, extending in a long line from east to west, the 
lurid glow of London’s myriad lights filled the heavens. I was 
tired, but I could not sleep. There, beneath that fiery pall, lay 
the great, rich, helpless city. I could hear its hollow roar like 
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the surge of a mighty ocean ; its fires reddened the cloud canopy, 
and its voice sounded through the night. There, scarce thirty 
miles away to the north-east, under the quiet starlight, lay the 
enemy, and here was our little army, in its first bivouac, the sole 
force to stand between the invader and his prey. No wonder 
I could not sleep; I thought of the millions that I had seen 
wasted in cruel oppression upon some ill-armed and defenceless 
Asiatic or African enemy, and it seemed as though some just 
retribution had overtaken us. A moiety of the treasure spent 
in any of these wars would have encircled yon vast city with a 
cirdle of fortresses behind which we might have defied the in- 
vader ; then, indeed, we could have dispensed with transport, 
tents, field artillery, and the needs of an army in the field ; that 
circle of forts would have been the citadel to the outer line of 
the “ Silver Streak,” and between it and the shore the ultimate 
fate of the invader must have been assured ; but now the heart 
of the country lay open, the sea had added another instance to 
the long list of her treacheries, and London, like some monster of 
the deep to which the fickle tide has played false, found herself 
huge and helpless, waiting for her death. And then I remem- 
bered how this vast city was itself the cause of all our misfor- 
tune, the parent of our weakness, the head and front of our 
wrong-doing. For her we had centralised the administration of 
our army until the outlying members of our military body had 
become only the feeble agents and diluted echoes of the con- 
gested clerkship of the capital. ‘To feed her trade, to enrich her 
shopkeepers, and to increase her luxury, the life and strength 
and wholesomeness of the nation had been sacrificed ; and now, 
in this hour of threatened retribution, it seemed as though the 
price about to be exacted was but the measure of the evil 


wrought by the metropolis upon the nation. 

At daybreak next morning we were on the move. We 
marched in three columns towards Epping Forest, the outskirts 
of which we reached.-early in the afternoon. Between Chingford 
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and Chigwell we halted, and again bivouacked. The position 
we were now to occupy had been selected on the previous day, 
and a portion of the ground on our right, extending across the 
river Roding, was already occupied by portions of the troops of 
the 2nd Army Corps. They were busily engaged in throwing 
up field-works, covering the position, the extreme right of which 
rested on Hainault Forest. Our corps—the first—extended 
from the left of this corps in a north-west direction across Epping 
Forest, to High Beech Green, where our Ieft was touched by the 
right of the third corps, now on its march from Epsom. These 
three corps would cover a front of about nine miles, extending 
from Hainault to Enfield Highway. The fourth corps from 
Chatham was to concentrate at Edmonton in reserve. The 
ranks of the second, third, and fourth corps had been hastily 
filled up with reinforcements from the Portsmouth and Dover 
Regular and Auxiliary Forces, so that the army now rapidly 
taking up its position along a line twelve miles on the north-east 
of London should number, when concentrated, about 120,000 


troops, divided as follows :— 


Regulars. Auxiliary. 
Cavalry ; $,000 . 3,000 
Infantry » 55,000 . . 50,000 
Artillery —. 5,000 . 2,000 
Guns ; i? . 30 


At daybreak next morning the cavalry division and eight 
batteries were pushed to the front along the Chelmsford and 
Wickford road. So far we had only known of the enemy 
through the medium of report ; we were now about to meet the 
invaders in the test of war. 

I accompanied this division. We had orders to reconnoitre 
the country between Wickford, Billericay, Ingatestone, and 
Hunningfield, to search the ground up to the enemy’s outposts, 
and not to lose touch of him when found ; to resist his advance 
by any means, and to fall back, delaying his forward movements 
as much as possible. Early in the afternoon of the 17th we 
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reached the neighbourhood of Wickford—the column consisted 
of the 3rd Hussars, 7th Dragoons, and 21st Hussars, with two 
batteries of artillery. Two squadrons of hussars were in advance 
moving along the head-waters of the River Crouch on lines 
nearly parallel with each other. A mile or two behind these 
squadrons followed the remainder of the brigade and the ar- 
tillery. At intervals along the main road, intercommunication 
was kept up between this body and the advanced line, as well 
as with the other brigades to our left and rear. Tach brigadier 
had orders from the general of division to use his discretion in 
attacking any advanced post held by the enemy. As we moved 
forward in this fan formation, we were constantly meeting 
vehicles, horsemen, and footmen hurrying from the country in 
front of us to seek refuge from the invader. I can never forget 
the faces of these fugitives—they were of all ages and conditions 
in life ; there was the well-appointed carriage of the wealthy 
country resident, and the small pony cart of the farmer or the 
village shopkeeper. Groups of people—men, women, and children, 
toiled on foot, their flushed faces telling plainly the story of their 
anxicties. Carriage, cart, and waggon, all alike held curious 
collections of the household goods most prized or loved. There 
would be seen bird-cages, dogs, boxes, and bags of every size, 
pictures, baskets of provisions, plate, clothing tied in bundles, 
things heaped promiscuously together and brought into that 
strange companionship which sudden panic alone produces. 
These poor fugitives hailed us as their deliverers—some wept as 
they saw us, others halted by the road side and blessed us as we 
passed them; others again called out to us to drive the invader 
into the sea, and invoked sternest vengeance upon him. So far 
they were only suffering the first and least of the miseries of 
war ; fleeing before the enemy none of them had actually ex- 
perienced the real, rough usage of a campaign, the flaming 
homestead, the smoking ruins of the long-fought-for village, the 


wild wreck of home and happiness which the tempest of conflict 
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leaves behind it in its track across a country, and yet it was 
doubtful if this first realisation of invasion was notas terrible to 
these people as the after experience of sterner conflict. In war 
as in all things else habit breeds familiarity ; and the villagers of 
the hamlets and low-lying marshes of the Crouch and the Black- 
water farms now flying from the German invader were perhaps 
more panic-stricken by the first announcement of the enemy in 
Essex, than they would have heen a few weeks later on when 
even rougher ways of war had grown familiar to them. 

For what an age of peace had it not been in the past to them and 
theirs. “Ifthere is happiness on the earth, it is here,” a Mogul 
Empcror had carved above his throne in a Delhi palace, but the 
lowlicst cottager that ever whistled his homeward way at dusk 
along the “walls” that lay in the marsh-meadows of Stow St. 
Mary’s, could with greater truth and firmer certainty of continu- 
ance have chalked above his lintel, “ Here is security.” And so 
it might have been for ever, I thought, as I rode along that day 
looking from the road turns that so often brought into pro- 
minence some fresh picture of a flying household, to the fields 
and farms that lay on either side glowing in the mellow lustre of 
the ripened harvest. The wheat-fields lay in every stage of 
early harvest husbandry, the stack, the sheaf, the uncut field 
standing ready for the sickle, the lines of yellow corn lying 1n 
long ranks along the darker-coloured stubble, the reaping- 
machine like a stranded vessel stopped in its career, all told 
how calmly the nation had slept her deep sleep of security, and 
how rude and sudden had been the awakening. 

These constantly passing groups of fugitives kept us well 
informed as to the whereabouts of the enemy. Some had scen 
his outposts on the ridges of Woodham Ferris, others knew of 


him at Hull Bridge, and others again believed him to have 
reached Rettenden, and to have occupied Battle Bridge. It 
was the afternoon when we reached the neighbourhood of 
Wickford; the right of our advanced squadrons was_ near 
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Hockley, the centre stood on the ridge above Wickford village ; 
the left covered the gentle slopes that rose on the north of the 
Crouch river, from Castleton to the neighbourhood of Billericay, 
where it touched the second brigade, which stretched away 
beyond Ingatestone towards Highwood; two regiments of our 
brigade were held back a mile behind Wickford, the artillery 
is also in rear; the third brigade was in reserve about three 


a aa 


Wi 
miles behind our left, near Brentwood. 

We knew that the enemy must now be close in our front on 
the other side of the Crouch. Looking from a ridge at Wickford 
Rectory, we could see the tower of Rettenden Church, three 
miles distant, and Rettenden, all accounts agreed, was held by 
the Germans. I was standing on this ridge at Wickford Kectory, 
engaged in identifying the features of the scene lying before me 
with the map, when an orderly galloped in from our right, 
carrying a message that the bridges at Hull and Battle on the 
Crouch were held by the enemy, who had also been seen from 
Rawreth Hill, upon the ridge of Rettenden over the village of 
Battle Bridge. 

The Brigadicr-Gencral, at the moment the hussar galloped 
in with the news of the enemy, was trotting up the hill on which 
we stood, having ridden forward from the main body with his 
staff. A group of gallopers and orderlies closely followed him. 
He read the report, closely scanned the country to the north 
and east, looked at the map which he held in his hand: then 
his orders were given, quickly pencilled down by the Brigade- 
Major and atde-de-camp, and handed to the galloper or orderly 
standing ready for them. These orders were few and clear: the 
right squadron was to stand fast in its present position on the 
Rawreth and Hockley ridge; the left squadron was to draw in 
to its right, so as to close upon the ground on which we stood, 
The artillery and second squadron of hussars were to move upon 
Rawreth Church. The dragoons, with four guns, were to form 
up on the west slope of the Wickford ridge, that upon which 
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we stood. A galloper was despatched to inform the General 
commanding the division of what had been seen, and of what 
was being done. The gallopers and orderlies flew upon their 
several roads, and then came a short interval of quict, during 
which I had time to take in the features of ground upon which 
we were about to open the campaign. 

Below us, as we looked towards the north, was the valley of 
the Crouch, varying in width from 600 yards to a mile. 

The river made a deep loop at the foot of the hill, 
and within this loop lay the village of Wickford, the 
usual Essex village of red-tiled roofs and green gardens, and 
brick buildings. All save a few houses lay at the further 
side of the stream, which was crossed in three places by stone 
bridges. From the end of the village, furthest away from us, 
a road led up toward Rettenden. On the right of this road, at 
a mile’s distance from Wickford, there stood a hill which on its 
nearest side sloped down to the edge of the Crouch river, and on 
its further side concealed the road to Rettenden. Looking 
down the valley of the Crouch, at the foot of this hill, the eye 
caught sight of a hamlet, about two miles distant from our 
stand-point ; here again the river, which widened as it got 
nearer to the sea, was crossed by a stone bridge of four or 
five arches. This hamlet took its name from the bridge. It 
was called Battle Bridge—why, I know not. Perhaps fifteen 
centuries earlier some fleet of canoes, hailing from the swamps 
and fens of Friesland or Sleswick, had landed here their crews 
and fighting men, and had so hacked and harried the mixed 
and degenerate races that remained when the Romans had 
quitted the island, that for evermore the spot had borne the 
name of the exploit, Battle Bridge; so the place was named 
in the survey maps which we carried; and if the spirits of 
the old Norsemen or Saxon warriors still lingered around the 
spot where last they had looked in the flesh on the sight 
most dear to their soldier hearts, they might well have smiled 
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a grim smile through their long sleep of centuries, as now once 
more the rival forces of their descendants mustered to the 
fight ; for this hamlet of Battle Bridge was held by the enemy, 
and as Wickford was not occupied by him, his advance in this 
direction had evidently been pushed no farther along the 
valley of the Crouch. 

Meanwhile, the orders issued by the General were bearing 
fruit. The cavalry, as they approached from the rear, were 
divided into two nearly equal portions, one remaining on the 
road at the foot of our hill, the other moving to Rawreth on 
our right; at the same time eight guns moved to the open 
space in front of Rawreth Rectory, to take up a position 
facing Battle Bridge, about 1,600 yards due south of that 
village ; the other four guns remained with the dragoons at 
the foot of our ridge. It was now three o'clock; in five 
minutes more, the guns on the ridge of Rawreth would open 
the campaign by shelling the bridge and village of Battle, 
and the dismounted troopers of the hussars would approach 
the south bank of the Crouch at the same time. It was a 
curious moment, this pause before the conflict. How strange 
it seemed, this old country brought face to face with actual 
war: one could not realise the mighty change that was at 
hand, this England of ours seemed to be so unconscious 
of what was about to take place—the tide ebbed, the sun shone, 
the lark was aloft, the wind came over the hill, the red-tiled 
roofs basked in the warm sunshine, as though to-day was the 
same as any other day in the long catalogue of her 300 years of 
peace. 

While thus we stood waiting for the first puff of white smoke 
from the trees by Rawreth Rectory, there sounded away to the 
north over Wickford the dull roar of distant cannon. Our eyes 
turned from the direction in which we had been expecting to see 


our own signal of commencement, to this distant noise of battle 
beyond the northern horizon. No, we were not to be the first. 
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The stern work of war had already opened upon the further 
flank of the enemy’s position, and that rapid and_ sustained 
cannonade which now came booming in solemn thunder over 
the levels of Essex was the beginning of the battle of Chelms- 
ford. 

But we had little time to think of this, for now from Rawreth 
came the first shot fired by our batteries to rivet our attention ; 
the shell burst fair amid the further houses of Battle Bridge, and 
others followed in sharp succession. Through our ‘glasses we 
could see the effect of the projectiles as they crashed into the 
red-tiled roofs of the little houses, and burst in back yards, and 
sent stable rafters and mortar shivering about. Presently smoke 
began to appear amid the village, some houses had caught fire ; 
so far the enemy had made no reply, nor could we discern with 
our glasses any movement of his men among the houses. Then 
we saw the hussars, dismounted, advancing down the slopes of 
the Rectory hill towards the south bank of the river. It was not 
until they had reached to within about 500 yards of the river 
that the Germans made any movement. On the side of the 
village nearest to us, there stood a villa half hidden amid trees 
and pleasure-grounds, the river here bent to the north fora short 
distance, and then resuming its original eastern course, passed 
under the bridge. From the shelter of these cottage grounds 
rifle shots now began to come, and from some houses at the 
nearer side of the bridge puffs of white smoke were also visible. 
Our guns now concentrated their fire upon these houses, and a 
mill which stood on the left of the bridge-head was soon in 
flames. Still the enemy kept his ground within it, and the puffs 
of white smoke could be seen amid the darker volumes of the 
increasing conflagration. One fact was evident to us who 
watched this scene from the ridge above Wickford, and that 


was, that the enemy made no attempt to reinforce his garrison 
holding Battle Bridge; either he had no more men to spare, or 


he preferred keeping his reserves well back upon the high ground 
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at Rettenden, which we could not see. While these operations 
were in progress, the dragoons that had been halted at the foot 
of our ridge moved forward, followed by the four guns upon Wick- 
ford. ‘They crossed the bridge at a trot, and passing through 


e | 


¥ 


the village, began to ascend the slope above Runwell. The 


— 


critical moment of the fight had now arrived. Midway between 
Wickford and Runwell a troop wheeled to the left to hold the 
ridge whichcommanded the approaches to the bridge from the 
north, and secure the line of retreat through Wickford ; the 
main body, with the guns, held on up the slope on the road 
towards Rettenden as far as Linsted. On the hill at this point 
the guns were ban it into action, and shelis soon began to fall 
amid Battle Bridge: then the dragoons formed line, and 


while the main body disappeared from our view behind the dip 
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of the hill, the guns again advanced and crowned the ridee 
directly over the villa garden enclosures of Battle Bridge, he!d 
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by the enemy. At this moment the front attack upon the bridge 
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from Rawreth was pushed forward with vigour, the skirmish line 
of the dismounted men lined the south bank of the Crouch, the 
suns advanced ata gallop to within six hundred yards of the 
bridge, and the village was environed by a storm of shot and 
shell poured from both sides of the stream ; the defenders, how- 
ever, still held their post, nor could we observe any slackening 
of their fire, except in the villa grounds by the river, which, now 
taken in rear by the attack from Wickford, had to be abandoned 
by the enemy, who sought cover amid the houses lying further 
east of the bridge. This retreat Ieft exposed the villa me on the 
west side, and opened the road to the cavalry to reach the 
bridge-head. A minute later we saw the dragoons emerge 
round the hill, and their helmets gleaming through the trees as 
two squadrons swept down to the bridge. The shells were now 
east of 


directed upon the portion of the village lying 


the bridge, for our men had pushed so close to the 


bridge on both sides, that fire could no longer be kept 
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up on that point. Then followed a short struggle amid the 
houses on both ends of the bridge, and presently we saw the 
dragoons on the bridge itself, and the front attack closing on 
its centre—the position was ours. We could now sce scattered 
sroups of the enemy emerging from the houses at the north 
side of the village, and ascending the slope towards Kettenden. 
They moved quickly, but in excellent order, stopping to fire 
as they went. The guns on the flank attack opened upon 
them, and we saw a few fall as they went up the hill. Soon 
they were out of sight. So far the fight had been carried on 
by infantry alone on the ecnemy’s side; no cavalry or artillery 
had shown; but now the sky-line near Kettenden Church 
became dotted with the black figures of men, guns and _ horses, 


and presently white clouds of smoke were projected out from 
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the ridge, as two batteries were brought imto action against 
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our four guns. They had the range at once, and one of then 
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first shells burst right amid our guns. These now limbered up 
‘ l returned towards Wickford. comine into action ac@ait 1 the 
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hill near unwell, where the squadron had taken its position to 


cover the iine of retreat. Meantime our guns on the south side 
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were having a long-range duel with the enemy’s batteries at 

Kettenden, and the cavalry were busily engaged in destroying 
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the bridge at Battle. A loud explosion soon told us that the 


rapid means of destruction given to cavalry by gun-cotton wer 
being applied. ‘Phe enemy began to show in force at Rettenden, 
and an aédde-de-camp was sent with an order for the flank attack 
to retire to Wickford, and prepare to hold the bridge at that 
place. ‘Lhe front attack with the two squadrons that had 
charged from Wickford were also ordered to fall back as soon 
as Battle bridge was destroyed; then we galloped across to 
meet them in front of Rawreth and count our losses and our 
gains. It was a brilliant little affair, but it had its price as all 
things must have; of the dismounted hussars, only five had been 
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front of the dragoons beyond the river had cost them twenty 
empty saddles, two officers, and eighteen rank and file, and 
about as many horses’; seven gunners had also fallen from 
the shell fire. Of the enemy, about a_ score had_ been 
killed and wounded in the village, and another score 
were taken prisoners by the cavalry on the bridge and 
in the houses on the south side; among the latter was an officer. 
He had been wounded by a shot through the arm, but he bore 
the pain of his wound and the misfortune of captivity with calm- 
ness and fortitude. We met the group of prisoners on their way 
up to Rawreth as we rode down the hill from which we had 
watched the fight. The enemy’s guns at Rettenden had now 
ceased firing, and partial stillness had again fallen upon the 
scene of the encounter. The mill and houses near the bridge 
still burned fiercely, but through and above the crackle of these 
flaming roofs the roar of the distant cannonade from the 
Chelmsford direction was plainly audible: lost for a time in the 
nearer noise of our own skirmish, it now again came borne along 
the wind ina strength and volume of sound that Ieft no doubt 
as to its true nature. «As the prisoners came up the hill, they 
were asked by one of the staff who spoke German as to the 
whereabouts of the battle—but cither they could not, or they 
would not give any information. They belonged to the 3rd 
Army Corps, their numbers told their regiments ; little more 
could be gleaned from them in words. It was about this time 
that a despatch reached the General, ordering him to halt 
upon the line of the Crouch, and to destroy the bridges over 
that river, not occupicd by the enemy. A note was added 
stating that the centre of our cavalry advance had reached 
two miles beyond Billericay, but had been met by large bodies 
of the enemy strongly posted in front of Stock; the railway 
had been cut at Margaretting, and an unofficial report had been 
received from Chelmsford, dated Io a.m., announcing a move- 
ment of the enemy in force upon that place from Malden and 


Danbury. 
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We had been on the move since daylight; men and _ horses 
were much in need of rest, and the order was issued to bivouac 
on the ground held by us as soon as the bridges at Wickford 
and Castleton had been broken down. 

Our front now extended along a line fifteen miles in length 
—the head quarters of the division lay at Heron Hill, seven 
miles distant. I determined to take advantage of the returning 
galloper to visit the General before night had closed. Mount- 
ing a fresh horse, I set out. I carried the news of our successful 
skirmish, and I also brought whatever papers and documents had 
been found upon the prisoners. These were not many, but there 
was one among them that was peculiar. It was the proclama- 
tion of the Emperor of Germany to his troops on their departure 
for England. It ran as follows :— 

“Soldiers of the Army of England—You are about to carry 
the flag of our beloved Fatherland across the sea.  [ngland, 
rendered arrogant by her fancied security, and jealous of the 
just eminence of our empire, has insisted upon pursuing towards 
us a policy of aggression and colonial annexation. Blinded by 
the success that has heretofore attended upon her aggressions 
against weak and savage races, she ventures to claim the 
dominion of distant shores, and to deny to the German people the 
right of expansion beyond the limits of the ocean. Forgetting 
that the consolidated German nation—so long divided by the 
jealousy of foreign powers—is the true and rightful inheritor of 
the labours and the acquisitions of the whole Germanic race, she 
has declared the annexation of our colonies in the east and 
west, and has sent her fleets to enforce her unjust pretensions. 

“Soldicrs! You go forth to teach this arrogant nation a 
lesson that is already familiar to you. It is to respect the flag 
of the fatherland, whether it waves over the centre of our power, 
or marks our most distant dependency. 

“The land you are about to invade has been the scene of 
the triumphs of your forefathers. You go to do what the 
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Roman, the Saxon, the Dane and the Dutch have done. Five 
times has England been invaded, and five times has she been 
conquered ; thrice by your forefathers. [It remains for you to 
make history repeat itself, and by the capture of the enemy’s 
capital enforce the just claims of the Fatherland.” 

It was past five when I sect out, accompanied by the galloper, 


for the divisional headquarters. Our course lay by many little 


by-lanes and cross roads towards the west. It was a glorious 
August evening. Quietly came the sunset light upon yellow 
field and green hedgerows, upon red-tiled roofs of nestling 
cottages, upon old, brown, thatched farm-buildings, upon village 
greens and roadside inns, upon all the varicd scenes of 


home, husbandry, and happiness, which, like the wall-flowers 


upon the garden walls, and the green mosses on the 
o rae) 
brown, thatched roofs, had — clustercc over the rea'm 


of England, the unnoted growth of slow-moving centuries 
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the people’stood at the doors, or on the roads, watching us with 


CACCI lo KS. LO them we were the war. It was COMINS to them. 


All the long afternoon they had listened with beating ‘hearts to 
the distant roaring of that dreaded tide. What news did we bring? 


Was that awful wave to be checked ere it reached and rolled 


eee ee ee ee ee a ee 
over the little island called their home, the cotta: 


ge, or the ham- 
let, or the farmstead, which, like dear friends touched by the 
shadow of death, had brightened into beauty more pcericct, and 
love more cherished because of the danger that now menaced 


them? “What news?” they calicd out tous. ‘“ Good news, so 


far.” The faces brightened as they caught the hasty word of 


comfort flung to them as we galloped past ; poor people ! 
« x cS 4 


it was 
a gleam of light the morrow would soon dispel. [ow pitiful it 
was to see their utter helplessness ; the gardens, the fields, the 
tidy roadside cottages, the big farms, all were there, but where 


were the arms and energy, and the skill to defend them? I 


thought of the old days of the Tudors, of how this one shire of 
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Kssex had turned out 9,000 horse and foot in militia alone, to 
repel the Spaniard, when its population was not one-sixth of its 
present number. Where had gone the spirit of that time ? 
Where had gone the habit of arms, the hardy yeoman, the man 
whose hands were equally at home in the farm-ficld and the 
battle-ficld 2 Just 300 years had passed since then. More than 
200 of them had been years of domestic peace—years in which 
the spirit of what we called our Conservatism had ruled the land. 
And what had it done with this yeoman? It had preserved 


almost all other things, but it had climinated him. It had decreed 


that salmon were to be protected, that birds were to be cherished, 
that hares and rabbits were to be scrupulously fostered. How 
many of these villagers or farm hands knew how to handle a 
» 2 XT 


oun? How Many could iPad, alm, Or Nr .ot one in Tt 


. . . 17 ? { 
No wonder—for seven generations past it had been the one great 
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crime forbidden in the catechism of rural england. 
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between the statcly oaks of Thorndean Park, as we gallopec 
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across tne soit, velvet turf, noiding our way to iteron Hall. pre 
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woods and coverts swarmed with game; broodsof young pheasants 


were thick around the “spiney” edges ; innumerable rabbits 
popped in and out of fern patches and mossy brakes; stately 
stags and gracctul hinds stopped in their evening feed to look 
at us. «As my eyesrested on this accumulation of wild bird and 
animal, I thought of the unarmed, helpless villagers outside, of 
the manhood of the people, the strength and sinew of the land 
gone to make room for the holiday of the éad¢tue, drifted away 
to western prairics, or condemned to stunted and unnatural 
existence in mine or factory, because some county magnate had 
determined that within thirty miles of London, his park should 
reproduce the dual conditions of Doomsday solitude and barn- 
door exuberance. Thinking of these things with the light which 


the last weeks had given me, I began to sce, for the first time in 


my life, many things that have since been too apparent to me, 
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but, as with much valuable experience, I was learning it 
too late. As the sun went down we reached the top of a ridge 
on the west end of the park. I drew rein a moment to breathe 
the horses, for we had galloped fast for some miles. Faintly 
over the tree-tops sounded the guns from Chelmsford. It was 
erowing dusk when I reached the head-quarters, which had been 
fixed for the night at the White Hart Inn. On the village green, 
in front of that house, a troop of lancers were in bivouac, a fire 
burned brightly in the centre of the group of men ; the horses 
stood picketted in double row; around the door of the inn 
many men in various uniforms were grouped—some who had 
just arrived—others who were about to depart with orders or 
despatches. The General was busy in the room upstairs 
dictating orders and reading reports. On the table a large map 
of the county between the coast and London was. outspread 
before him: the line held by the enemy was marked with rows 
of blue-headed pins; the line of our cavalry outposts were 
marked with red ones. News of the result of our skirmish at 
Battle Bridge had not yet reached him. A despatch had been 
received from Chelmsford at 6 p.m. It was dated three 
o'clock. Fighting had begun on the cast and south-east of the 
town; the village of Baddow had been vigorously attacked 
by the enemy. Direct communication with Chelmsford had 
been interrupted since morning; but it was still open 
by way of Roxwell. The enemy was in force along 
the entire front, from Highland to Hanningfield. I heard 
these items while the General was reading the short despatch 
announcing the capture of Battle Bridge. Then he glanced 
at the map before him, asked me a_ few questions about 
the fight. “AIl’s well on the right,’ he said. “I hope we may 
soon have as good news from our left.” Then he read the pro- 
clamation which had been taken on the prisoners ; and ordering 
the despatch and the proclamation to be telegraphed to the army 
headquarters, sect himself to other work. Meantime, in a large 
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room on the ground-floor, dinner was going on. Hot and tired- 
looking men came and went, taking their places at the table 
when opportunity offered, and eating as people only eat when 
food has ceased to be a matter of pleasure, but has become a 
business rendered not less important because of the uncertainty 
attending upon its repetition. I took a vacant seat at the table 
and helped myself to whatever was procurable. Beside me sat 
an officer who had recently come in from the left of our cavalry 
line, near Chipping Ongar. He had heard a vast variety of 
rumours regarding the enemy’s advance on Chelmsford, and he 
had gathered the news of our outposts along a front of ten 
miles. From him I heard that fugitives had passed through 
our lines, coming from the Chelmsford direction, all agreeing in 
the accounts which they gave of the masses of the enemy that 
had been seen moving on Chelmsford. He had _ personally 
questioned many of these fugitives. They had described the 
enemy’s columns as composed of strong, deep-chested men, who 
marched with a long, steady, swinging step. Some had scen 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry pass; others had seen only 
infantry or cavalry ; but all seemed impressed with the bearing 
and physique of the troops, and the manner and conduct of their 
march. He told me, too, that he had spoken to some who had 
witnessed the landing operation on the 15th. They described 
to him how the boats had come in rapidly to the shore on the 
flood tide in the early morning; how the landing had been 
effected, and how quickly small parties of infantry had started 
from the points of disembarkation to occupy positions inland, 
and begin the work of collecting supplies, and pressing trans- 
port. The country between Burnham and Shoreham had been 
Overrun in a few hours; and by nightfall the enemy’s outposts 
were close to Malden, which town had been occupied shortly 


after daybreak next morning. 
W. F. BUTLER. 


(To be continucd.) 
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Catholic Portrait Gallery, No. T. 
Ifis ExCELLENCY MONSIGNOR PERSICO, 


Archbishop of Damuctta. 


N presenting to the Catholic Public the portraits of their 
@ prominent contemporaries, we begin the year with the 
lineaments of one whose name is on all lips. Many rumours 
have surrounded the person and mission of Monsignor Persico ; 
but none who know him will gainsay the absolute accuracy of 
this likeness of him—reproduced from a skilful photograph, 


taken by M. Benedetti of Peckham, during his Excellency’s , 


stay with his Capuchin brethren at East Dulwich, during the 
Autumn of 1888. 








The Saint and the Stave. 


F by an effort of the imagination we could transport our- 
selves over the broad waters of the Atlantic, past the 
tropic of Cancer, past the West Indian Isles, past Venezuela 
and La Hacta at the mouth of the Caribbean Sea, at length 
after a voyage of 4,500 miles and more, we should see opening 
out before us a safe and spacious harbour, once the pride of New 
Granada. Beyond, forming a background for the picture, and 
rising on the green slopes of a hill overhanging it, stands the 
city from which the bay before us borrows its name—it is 
Cartagena. In the early part of the seventeenth century 
Cartagena wasone of the most opulent and populous towns 
of South America. 

To-day it is like a deserted city ; then, were to be met saun- 
tering along its narrow and tortuous streets, or lounging under 
its projecting terraces, built to shut out the fierce, southern sun, 
men of almost every race and colour; for Cartagena was the 
last great seaport at which trading vessels touched on their 
homeward voyage. Here it was that merchants were to be seen 


busy in buying up gewgaws and knick-knacks to carry home to 
Europe as souvenirs of their travels. If the city itself presented 
a scene of activity and enterprise, and was noisy with the din of 
traffic, the babble of idlers, and the jargon of many tongues, the 
harbour below it, where rode the proud galleons of Spain, and 
the merchant vessels of Portugal, and the galleys of Italy, offered 
a sight that simply beggared description. There along the quay 
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you might have seen a flotilla of boats laden with all varieties of 
cargo, with rare woods from Brazil, with quinina from Granada, 
precious ores from Peru, and grain and fruits and spices from the 
outlying islands. 

As the boatmen in charge of them plied to and fro among the 
ships anchored in the bay that awaited their cargoes, the air rang 
again with strange seafaring cries and conflicting tongues. But 
what was the freight brought by the trading vessels in exchange 
for these various exports? I scarcely have the heart to tell. Had 
you boarded almost any one of these Spanish galleons whose lofty 
and polished masts rose so proudly out of the peaceful waters of 
the bay, you would have seen more than enough to satisfy you 
that the cargoes brought in exchange for the trinkets of Cartagena 
were living, or rather dying freights of negroes from the African 
shores. Hunted down and captured in the slave raid, these most 
miserable human beings were driven like herds of cattle down to 
the coast of that dark Continent, there to await their trans- 
portation to the slave market of the city. The sufferings, the 
agonies these unfortunate slaves had to endure on the long and 
toilsome march down to the coast, weighted as they were with 
heavy torturing chains, yoked together like dumb oxen, urged 
by the driver’s whip to limp forward under a fierce African sun ; 
the privations from want of clothing, of sleep, and with food 
scarcely sufficient to support life itself—all these accumulated 
horrors might have touched with pity, one would think, the 
hardest of human hearts. Many of them, outworn with 
suffering, torn by the lash, fell down on the line of march, and 
were left to die on the burning sand, or became food for the 
jackal and the bird of prey. By the time the coast was reached, 
so lamentable was the condition of the survivors of this woful 
army, that they scarcely resembled human beings. But their 


miseries were only just beginning. 
The slave ship !—the word alone is enough to call up before 
our minds all that can be said of man’s inhumanity to man— 
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yes, the slave ship awaited them. Flung into the holds of these 
sea-tombs, they were fastened down below the hatches, jammed 
together in a living mass; all but buried alive, in squalor and 
filth, in darkness and nakedness, amid the sick, the dying, and 
the dead. Huddled together thus, irrespective of sex or weak- 
ness, they were dragged out—the dead to be flung into the sea, 
the living to be sold in the slave market. When we read 
what Livingstone, and Stanley, and Gordon, as faithful eye- 
witnesses, have written about the treatment of captured slaves 
in these days, in which it is our privilege to bear the burden of 
an unshackled life, we may well pause to ask ourselves, “ What, 
then, must those wretched African slaves have gone through, 
who, in a day now gone by, were carried off in ship loads, 
without let or hindrance, from Africa to Cartagena ?” 

Now it was among these poor children of Africa, among the 
slaves in the slave-quarters, and in the slave market, and the 
slave hospital of Cartagena, that the Saint, whose blessed and 
apostolic memory we celebrate, spent forty years of his religious 
life as priest of the Society of Jesus. 

Peter Claver, Priest, Confessor and Saint of the Society, was 
born at Verdu, near Barcelona, in Spain, in the June of 1580. 
Ten years later he was sent by his parents, who were persons 
of position, to the Jesuit College at Barcelona. Here, as a 
student, Peter soon began to give proof of the sort of stuff of 
which he was made. There was nothing limp or weak about 
him; he was made of that stout, strong, and tough material 
which can bear the strain of trial and of temptation, without 
yielding one inch of ground. Ina word, his school course was 
marked by thoroughness: omunza bene fecit: he did all things 
well—his prayers, his studies, his play. Indeed, he seemed to 
have adopted for his own use the prayer of David, “ Lord, teach 
me goodness, discipline, and knowledge;” and that prayer was 
answered, for the young student was remarkable for his good- 


ness of heart, discipline of will, and knowledge of mind. He 
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made steady progress in all these three acquirements, and when 
his college course was done he had determined to fling aside 
the lucrative posts that were open to him and to offer himself 
as a candidate for the Society of Jesus. 

Brother Peter Claver, as he was now called, passed his two 
years of training as a novice of the Society at Terragona. Two 
years later, that is in 1604, he took the three simple vows of 
religion, and was sent to prosecute his study in classics, science, 
and philosophy in the Jesuit house at Majorca. After spending 
six years in study he received an obedience to go to Cartagena, 
where he was ordained Priest in 1616, professed of the four 
solemn vows in 1622, and died in 1654. And what was it that 
induced this man in the vigour and freshness of youth to turn 
his back uponthe world and all that the world cherishes and prizes 
most and to give himsclf up to a Society which the world hates 
as one of its most uncompromising foes? What power was it 
that acted like a magnet upon the heart of Peter Claver, and 
drew him so strongly yet so sweetly from what young men in 
general find to be so attractive, so fascinating, that there is 
simply no resisting, as they say, its hold and dominion over 
their hearts? To answer this question let me ask another. 
What is it that usually allures and captivates youth? It is the 
real or the seeming Beautiful. Peter was no exception to the 
rule. He, too, was allured by beauty—the beauty of Jesus 
Christ. It drew him and he ran after it. Whether he looked 
through the heavens or round upon the earth he could see 
nothing but Jesus Christ. “Whom have I in heaven but Thee, 
and besides Thee what do I desire upon earth?” This young 
man, then, took to the religious state, not to escape the dangers 
of the world—not from cowardice, not to secure his salvation, but 
in order that he might return love for love. 

It was a disinterested love, and accordingly we find our Saint, 


even as a novice, doing ail in his power to make himself a fitting 
instrument in the hands of God for the promotion of His choicest 
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interests. In a book in which he noted down the lights he 
received in prayer and the resolutions he formed, we read this: 
“JT will love nothing in this world but what Christ our Lord 
loved there. As He came on earth to save souls and died for 
them on the cross, we should try to gain them for Him, for this 
joyfully offering ourselves to any labours and to death itself ; 
receiving with contentment and joy of heart, for the love of 
Christ, any insults that may be offered us.” Two years later, 
when, with indescribable joy and gratitude of heart, he was to 
take the simple vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, he 
made another entry in his resolution book, which clearly shows 
how Our Lord was drawing this chosen soul closer and closer 
to His Sacred Heart: “I consecrate myself to God till death, 
looking on myself henceforth as a slave, whose whole office 
lies in being at the service of his master, and working with all 
my soul, body, and mind, to please and satisfy Him in all and 
by all.” Some years after this, when he was pursuing his studies 
of philosophy at Majorca, he repeatedly offered himself to his 
superiors for the Foreign Missions, feeling that in that par- 
ticular work he could best advance the interests of Jesus Christ. 
At length, when his prayer was heard, and he was sent to 
Cartagena, he made a vow thenceforth to be “the slave of the 
slaves for ever.” 

Who will deny that Claver’s love of his Master then took a 
most practical form? First, he is drawn from the world into | 
religion by his love of Our Lord. Then he resolves only to love 
what Our Lord loves; then to be the slave of Jesus Christ ; and 
lastly, to be the “ slave of the slaves” for whom this Lord died for 
ever. From St. Peter Claver’s early life we learn what a 
tremendous power is love, and what gigantic work a single soul 
under the spell of it can aspire to do. His inspiration was no 
mere “enthusiasm for humanity.” It was a something beyond 
mere natural philanthropy, it was a passionate, an agonising 
desire to be doing something to advance the interests which his 
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Divine love had most at heart. But for this I do not know 
that we should ever have heard of the name of Claver among 
the slave ships and slave markets of South America. 

By nature Claverwas a man little fitted by taste or temperament 
for working among slaves. Even to an apostle of strong nerves, 
slaves in conditions of physical misery are not attractive, and to 
labour for them is absolutely repulsive to a refined man of 
delicate health. We need not be surprised when we read that 
in spite of his unchanged and unchangeable determination to 
spend and be spent in the service of the slave, Peter Claver often 
and often had to fight against his natural repugnances, and force 
himself, by the powerful thought of what Our Lord wanted from 
him, to stand over the beds on which sick men were lying in 
filth and in stench sufficient to overpower wills less strong than 
his. Presently we shall see how he trained and disciplined him- 
self to overcome his _ hesitations. 

In this brief sketch of our Saint’s life and labours we cannot 
give more than a general idea of what personal devotion can 
achieve ; it would require several papers to tell with anything 
like fulness, the extent and the results of his labours. Let us recall 
that during the forty years of his unremitting contact with the 
slaves he baptised nearly half a million. 

Perhaps the best way of giving some notion of the work of 
our Saint will be to take a day as a sample of all the days of his 
life at Cartagena. By three in the morning he was to be seen 
adoring Our Lord in the Sanctuary. Then having strengthened 
his life by this visit to the Divine Presence, he made for his 
confessional and there remained hearing the story of their sin 
and misery from negro and negress; ministering to them advice, 
exhortation, and absolution till it was the hour for Mass, which 
he offered with enraptured devotion and floods of tears. His 
thanksgiving completed, Father Peter was then ready like some 
charged battery to go forth, and during the entire day, communi- 
cate without ceasing, and to all whom he met, the energetic 


sparks of his ardour. 
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After contenting himself with a cup of black coffee for his 
morning meal, he harnessed himself for the day’s work. Upon 
his back he strapped two sacks ; one containing surplice, stole, 
ritual, and rosaries ; the other holding trinkets, knick-knacks, 
food, and medicine for his sick, Thus equipped, Father Peter 
went forth in all weathers, telling his beads as he passed along 
the silent streets. Sometimes the load he had to carry was so 
heavy, and he so weak, that the assistance of some stronger 
sinews had to be enlisted, or he would sit down for awhile 
under his burden, and then trudge on again as light and 
cheery as the birds that flew above and carolled to him as he 
went. 

His first regular halting place was the hospital, the fever hos- 
pital, the slave wards. There he was to be seen going his daily 
round from patient to patient, from one revolting case to another, 
and not till he had seen all and consoled all, and helped and 
encouraged all,did he sally forth from his first great work of mercy; 
and his ministrations had often caused him sickness, a fainting fit, 
a cruel struggle with himself. One morning he was called away 
earlier than usual to see, console, confess, and anoint a slave 
whose wounds or bodily miseries were such that he had to be 
placed in an outhouse, lest the whole household should become 
poisoned by his presence. When the Saint reached the shed, and 
passed into the presence of the man sickening to death, that 
which was revealed was so overpowering to the senses that for a 
time he was beaten, and forced to seek the open air till he 
recovered from the shock and the sickness that had mastered 
him. But before returning to the dying slave, Father Peter drew 
from his girdle a discipline weighted with lead, and for what he 
stigmatised as his cowardice in abandoning a suffering member 
of Christ’s Mystical Body, he lashed himself with it to blood. As 
blow followed blow, he thus addressed himself: “ And is this the 
Way you refuse to minister to a brother redeemed by the Precious 


Blood of your Divine Love? Crouch down, proud fiend, and 
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bleed in the dust for your cowardly pride.” Then rising to his 
feet once more, marked with self-inflicted wounds, and with eyes 
dimmed with tears, the Father sought the bedside of his African 
child, whose pardon he humbly asked, as he fell on his knees and 
kissed again and again the wounds that before had repelled him. 

From the hospital Father Peter passed down to the quay, in 
readiness to mect and greet the new importation of slaves. His 
first concern was to find out all about the sick and the dying, 
and with these he busied himself before all others. Nor had 
this servant of God any difficulty in winning a way into the 
hearts of these wild, darkened, and all but despairing ones. The 
Master of all hearts seemed to have entrusted His servant with 
the key to the secret recesses, and there the holy one pene- 
trated, bringing healing to the inmost heart. 

When first the manacled, famishing slaves were dragged up 
from the ships’ holds, and saw white men crowding about the 
landing stage they visibly trembled from head to foot, believing 
that a new halting place under the white man meant for them 
new tortures and fresh miscrics. But when the interpreters, 
whom the Father always took with him, informed them that the 
white man in the dark robe would be a father to them, and 
devote himself to their interests, and make himself their slave, 
they yelled again with delight, in wildest glee springing to and 
fro, among the rigging, to catch a glimpse of that worn 
thin, ascetic face, lit up with smiles of joy, as _ from 
the strand he gazed upon them and simply agonised to 
lay hold of them, and make of those broken images 
of his Divine Lover, likenesses complete and whole. With 
crucifix raised on high, the Father Ied these dark children that 
flitted about him like a swarm of bees, to the slave-quarters of 
the city, and then having washed and dressed their wounds, and 
provided food and covering for their bodies, and trinkets to 
delight their eyes, he began to teach them to desire what he 
longed most of all to impart—Spiritual food—The Bread of the 
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Word—the knowledge and the love of God. He taught them 
by a series of pictures and parables, alluring their simple hearts 
to God by the senses, as by the senses they had been led away 
from Him. 

Ingenious and manifold were the devices by which he 
managed to humanise and civilise as he proceeded to 
Christianise them. Over the uncouth and degraded children 
of the desert, this “slave of slaves” as he loved to call himself, 
exerted what to the merely natural man would seem to have 
been a sort of magic influence, but what a Catholic knows to 
have been an apostolic pricst’s legitimate influence over his 
spiritual children. Many of them not only ran in the way of 
God’s commandments, but aspired also to the more difficult and 
narrow and arduous heights of perfection itself. What a sweet 
persuasive force is personal holiness ! 

When the day was spent and the sun went down, the father, 
by his rule, was forced to tear himself away for some hours from 
his beloved flock, and then he went to the church where, after 
prayer, he once more sought the confessional, remaining till all 
was dark. As the sacristan, after closing the church for the 
night looked round to see that all was well, it often happened 
that he discovered Father Peter in a fainting condition, unable 
to move without assistance. Worn out with the day’s fatigues, 
spent from want of food, wearied with the bites of the pitiless 
mosquitoes, he lay on the floor of his confessional, crucifix in 
one hand and rosary in the other, motionless and all but sense- 
less. In this state the self-forgetful, self-despising, self-sacri- 
ficing Father had to be carried to the sacristy, where he was 
made to take some nourishment to revive his drooping strength. 
But he did not learn from past experience to take more care 
of himself in the future. How could he be expected to do so? 
Was not his entire soul given up to looking after souls for 
whom his Saviour had shed His Blood? For him there was 
no rest except the rest of prayer. “Come unto Me all you 
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who labour and are burdened, and I will refresh you.” It was 
this appeal to the worn and to the broken-hearted, that caught 
the ear and filled the heart of this servant of God, this son of 
St. Ignatius. 

Accordingly, it not unfrequently happened that when the 
rest of the community were asleep, our Saint was discovered 
by the Father Rector, in his cell, in an ecstasy of prayer. 
There in the air, so that a breath might have _ wafted 
him like a feather, the slave of the slaves was to be seen, his eyes 
fixed on heaven, his hands clasping the crucifix, surrounded by 
a halo of light, and lost to the presence of all the things of earth. 
Hlow true is the saying of St. Ignatius of Loyola, that God 
will never allow Himself to be outdone in generosity, “He 
knoweth our frame, and remembercth that we are dust;” and no 
one more than St. Peter Claver needed Divine helpand encourage- 
ment to support him in arduous, continuous, and often thankless 
labours. He needed Our Lord to say “well done,’ when by 
friend and foe so much was done to thwart, nay, to undo his 
work. Saints are no exception to the warning given in the 
words: “Coming to the service of God, prepare thy soul for 
tribulation.” 

Read what St. Peter Claver wrote in his book of spiritual 
notes: “When I am persecuted or reviled, I have cither deserved 
it or not. If I have, why do I complain? Ought I not rather 
to correct my fault, and seck pardon from God? If I have not 
deserved it, I should rejoice at it, and be grateful to God for this 
opportunity of suffering something for His love. [or the rest I 
must be silent. A true lover is always on the look out to return 
love for love—to return self-sacrificing love, for self-immolating 
love. When crosses or opposition come, why do I not imitate 
the ass? When he is ill-treated, he is silent; when he is 
neglected, overladen, starved, and despised, he is still silent. 
Whateverissaid tc him, whatever is done tohim,he is still silent and 
makes no complaint. So, likewise, should a true servant of God 
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act, and say with David: ‘I am become asa beast of burden 
before Thee.’” 

Instances without number might here be given of the beautifu 
practice of these maxims. Thus did this man who, in the days 
of his vigour and his freshness, gave himself up to the practice 
of virtue, live on from hour to hour and day to day doing and 
hearing the will of God. He began by small things, and went 
on to greater things, always putting his whole heart into the 
work set him immediately to do,so that of him might it have 
been written : — 

One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each; 


Let no future dreams elate thee, 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 


With each moment came its appointed grace ; this our Saint 
made use of, and it led him on to the next, till at last he had 
enriched himself with fabulous wealth, for the day of his home- 
going to the house of many mansions. The life of this man of 
whom the Society of Jesus may so well be proud, from whom 
everyone, no matter what his or her condition or position in life, 
may learn so much, is a witness to the world of the living 
active power still exercised by Our Lord over the loyal believers 
in His Sacred Incarnation, Passion, and Death. ‘The lesson is 
for all mankind, if it is true that 

Thousands at His bidding speed, 


And post o’er earth and ocean, without rest : 
They also serve, who only stand and wait. 


Now after this sketch of St. Peter Claver’s life, let me add a 
word about his death. In 1650, when he was in his seventieth 
year, the holy old man was attacked by a severe illness, and 
although he partially recovered from it, he never regained his 
strength. His heart was to be purified still more now. In the 
ccll where he was confined to his bedding of straw, he was to 
pass through a veritable purgatory. Waited on, or rather 
neglected and ill-used by the slave into whose savage keeping the 
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sick man committed himself, the saintly Father, who had always 
been so indulgent to others, met with nothing but ingratitude 
and harshness from man. For days together he was left with- 
out nourishment of any kind, for weeks at a time his cell 
remained unswept ; and to this want of the commonest care, was 
added the barbarity of cuffs and blows from the savage. 

It was now in Father Peter’s day of trial and weakness, that 
the habits he formed, and the maxims he had practised when in 
strength, stood him in good stead. No word of murmur or 
complaint ever once escaped from his lips,—on the contrary, 
when he was used most cruelly of all, he would say: “ Well, my 
sins deserve infinitely more.” 

At length came the bright, the longed-for day of his release 
from exile. For more than half-a-century he had fought hard 
and well against the slavery of self—of self-interest, of self-will, 
and of self-love. Self had no part in him now: he belonged 
wholly and entirely, body and soul, to his Lord. On the 
morning of September 8th, in the year 1654, St. Peter was 
called away from the scene of his labours, from the prison of 
his confinement, from this body of death, and his soul freed for 
ever from sickness and sin, winged its flight—who can doubt it ? 
—to that Home, where upon its threshold he was met by troops 
of children, once slaves in the market of Cartagena, but now 
freemen all—free with the freedom, wherewith Christ, through the 
Saint, had made them free. No sooner was the slave of the 
slaves gone, than the whole city of Cartagena seemed to feel the 
void his loss had made. “The Saint is dead! the Saint is dead!” 
But the Saint was not dead—he was, and is, where he longed 
to be. 

BERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J]. 
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C x manager sat, his head bowed down upon his hands. 

Ruin hung over his head suspended by a single hair. It 
had stared him in the face scores of times and been beaten off; 
it had stared him in the face twice or thrice and had not been 
beaten off, but had come on and swamped him. He had man- 
aged several theatres, but in spite of hundreds of thousands in- 
vested in costumes and scenery, in spite of unusual successes in 
his stars, luck had been against him. He had had real Polynesian 
native companies who had performed in their native dialect and 
costume, on their native instruments, and though at first their 
performances were considered to be triumphantly wicked, one 
or two experts discovered that the wickedness translated fell far 
short of that of a French play. So they failed. He had 
had peeresses galore, but other managers had __ peeressces, 
and then a royal princess appeared on the boards of the 
Paradise Theatre, and society refused to look any more at 
peeresses. He had had babies of all ages; his theatre had be- 
come known as the “ Nurseries,” but babies, too, became a drug 
in the market, whether as violinists, pianists, euphonium, and 
ophicleide players, clowns, columbines, Lady Macbeths, or Julicts. 
Then he had tried to run his theatre with a company of actors and 
actresses who could act, and fora time the novelty had taken the 
public taste, and his luck might have turned, but there was a foe 
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outside too strong for him—stronger than professional jealousy, 
the press, society’s last craze, claque, or capital, and he was 
obliged to acknowledge himself beaten, and to desert to that 
enemy for dear life. No theatrical manager could hold his own 
against the public gardens. 

True, they were still supposed to be exhibitions, got up solely 
for the benefit of commerce, imperial interests, culture, science, 
and so on; but what matter when nobody troubled to look at 
the exhibits, but thronged to the illuminations, the fountains, and 
fireworks, leaving the Strand and the Haymarket a desert ? Since 
the modest days of the Fisheries and Healtheries, exhibitions had 
taken enormous strides; the only difficulty now was to find 
room for them. Fabulous prices were paid for sites; the parks 
had all been used up, and Grosvenor, Belgrave, and Portman 
Squares, had been converted respectively into the Russian, the 
Spanish and the Egyptian Exhibitions, popularly known as the 
Knouteries, the Toreadories, and the Mummiries. In the first, 
there were rows of excellent furriers’ shops; also bars where 
watki and other refreshing national beverages could be procured, 
with, of course, pickled sturgeon from the Caspian, caviare, and 
soon. The only real tea in the world was to be had in the Lap 
huts, made from samovars, and a reindcer (with a slight sacrifice 
of artistic similes) rushed up and down real icebergs, with a train 
of sleighs, in place of the worn-out switchback railway. But 
the real-abiding attraction of the place was that every day at 
eleven, at four, and at seven, real Russian serfs and real political 
exiles were knouted with real knouts in the model salt mine. 
What could the legitimate or the illegitimate drama do to hold 


a place against that ? 

The Spanish Exhibition, it goes without saying, was a mere 
excuse for the real bull-fight that took place every day at three 
and seven, rain or shine. Indeed, the first and natural name 
for the exhibition had been “ the Bull-fight,” but, under pressure 
from several Societies and the Houses of Parliament (the latter 
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being the chief patrons of the entertainment, their opinion could 
not be slighted), the Lord Chamberlain, or whoever is sup- 
posed to look after the public morality, had interposed, and the 
Exhibition was known as the Toreadorics. 

The Egyptian Exhibition naturally dealt largely in mummies, 
and they ran the Toreadories neck and neck with a grand Im- 
perial Circus, after the style of that described in “ Hypatia,” 
with real gladiators, real lions, real Libyans, real elephants, a 
real Venus Anadyomene—everything real, except the Christians 
who fought the lions every day: but then there were thousands 
of real English Christians looking on ! 

Our manager, James Wallis, had set up a Cremorne in Russell 
Square, but it had not paid; nor could it, seeing the enormous 
pull the bull-fight and the knouting and the circus had over his 
poor rope-dancers, and niggers, and athletes. In the winter he 
had hoped to do pretty well, having turned his last theatre into 
a circus, but fate was altogether against him, and his liabilities 
were enough to break an empire. One stroke of luck had 
certainly been his. On his travels, catering for the public, he 
had come across the best, bravest, and cleverest of women; he 
had wooed, won, and married her. She was a mixture of several 
European nationalities, and travelled with a very humble sort ot 
circus. She was so marvellously beautiful, graceful, and daring, 
that, as Signora Audacia, she took London by storm. Alas! the 
more violent the storm, the sooner it is over. Hundreds of new 
trapeze performers had appeared since ; had hung on to rockets 
by their teeth, danced on flying cannon balls, been magnetised 
in the middle of a jump from the Clock Tower to the Horse 
Guards, and Signora Audacia, “which her name” now was 
Ascencion Wallis, was nowhere. 

She came to her lord, and put her soft arms round his neck, 
and laid his aching head upon her warm, true heart, but for once 
she was powerless to soothe. The dearer and lovelier she, the 
bitterer to involve her in his ruin ; her and the three babies, who 
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for the present were mere mouths to feed and future cares, 
being out of fashion. They would have been worth their weight 
in gold two seasons ago. 

“Darling,” she whispered, “1 will do anything. I will jump 
to the moon, or walk upon the ceiling, or—tell me, only tell me, 
what will draw ?” 

“Nothing will draw,” he answered, gloomily. “ Hundreds of 
women have done your cleverest tricks thousands of times. No 
one cares for them now. They have grown so clever at them, 
and the arrangements are so well carried out, no one has been 
killed for ages, and the public knows they are all as safe as 
walking upstairs and that there is no chance of a new sensation, 
so the charm 1s gone.” 

She paused, she put off her jesting manner, and her cheek 
paled, and she set her lips, as she took a supreme resolution : 
“Jim,” she said, “I will do what I have always refused 
to do. I will jump from the old trapeze with the 
children ; Nello will sit on my head, and Nina will hang round 
my heels, and I will carry Tommy in my arms, and catch the 
other trapeze with my teeth.” 

“A common old circus trick!” he answered with a 
sad smile, stroking her soft, dark wealth of hair. ‘“ No 
one out of a village audience would look at it now. 
Children are hardly ever killed. The public know that 
they are not even beaten black and blue by their cruel 
parents or foster-parents. No, no; the public taste asks for 
more and more—stronger meat and novel dishes. It wants 
to know that the chances are a thousand to one against the 
performer coming off with his life. What crowds we should 
have if it were known to be within a hair’s-breadth of dead 
certainty that you would be killed! Why, we should have to 
take Hampstead Heath or Wimbledon Common. The other 
shows would all empty themselves into ours !” 

She did not smile in answer. She set her teeth strongly 
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together. She glanced at the window, out of which she could 
see her babies playing in the pretty suburban garden, gay and 
sweet with summer verdure and summer flowers as the country 
could be: saw them as Horatius saw on Palatinus the white 
porch of his home; then turned from them to her husband, 
and with a curious smile on her lip, and a tear in her eye that 
was brighter than a diamond, with the proud flash of resolve 
that was in it, she said, in a jesting tone: 

“Supposing you advertise ‘my terrific leap ending in certain 
death?’ That would draw.” 

“Yes, that might draw,” he laughed. “Only you see there 
would be two results of the advertisements that would go 
against it. Very few people would believe in it; they would 
know that it was only a new ingenious trick; and you would 
be put in prison for attempted suicide, and I for being an 
accessory to murder before the fact.” 

“What a pity! Could we not manage some sort of advertise- 
ment that would cheat the law?” 

“And the public? Doubtless. But another weak place 
in the plan would be, you couldn’t do it again. The 
second performance would draw ever so much better than 
the first, when the public knew our promise had been really 
kept.” 

“Tt would quite make your fortune, dear, wouldn’t it?” she 
laughed, rather tremulously, though she was a woman of such 
extraordinary nerve. “But there would have to be a second 
performance. I should find an understudy. Muriel de Beaulieu 
would do it.” 


“ Hardly, I am afraid.” 
“Oh! yes. We would guarantee her nets and invisible wires 


in abundance. She need not be killed too, for you would have 
given your two performances. It is only necessary for the first 
to be killed, and people will crowd to any number after it in 


hope of a repetition.” 
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“Tam afraid they would want their money back,” said her 
husband, relapsing into seriousness. 

But she sct herself to the work and carried her point. 
Thrilling advertisements appeared in all the papers, repeated 
down whole columns, upon all the omnibuses, on all the hoard- 
ings, and all over the railway stations. “ Daring feat of Signora 
Audacia! Never before attempted! Flight through the air of 
Two Thousand Feet, a Quarter of a Mile overhead! No 
Netting!!! No Wires!!! Zazel far outdone! Signora Audacia, 
the Living Rocket !” 

The manager smiled resignedly. 

“Tt won’t draw,” he repeated. “ They all know that the electric 
current is so well in hand now, that accident is next to impossible. 
They wouldn't care if you promised to fly to the sun.” 

But on the following day, every leading newspaper bristled 
with letters to the editor, headed “The last new sensation.” 
They were signed by every variety of signature. Christian 
name and surname, who gave no address ; initials professing to 
write from the best clubs ; Latin substantives and past parti- 
ciples expressive of righteous horror, all protesting in much the 
same fashion. 

“Sir,—Is this to be allowed in a professedly Christian (or 
civilised—or intelligent) land? Are English fathers and 
mothers, young men and maidens, deliberately invited to 
witness a hapless woman devote herself to a certain and fearful 
death for mere notoriety or sordid gain? Where are the 
authorities? Who is responsible for such horrors?) What are 
the police doing? And the clergy? And the Houses of 
Parliament ?) And the Metropolitan Board of Works? And 
the Lord Chamberlain ? And the Lord Mayor ? And H.R.H. the 
Ranger ? (the performance was to take place on Crown property.) 
And her gracious and kind-hearted Majesty the Queen? Do 
all these people and the public not know that such a perform- 


ance must certainly result in the unfortunate woman being 
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dashed to a thousand pieces before their eyes? We have 
means of knowing that the advertisement is no empty boast. 
There will be zo nets and no wires ; nothing to save the victim 
of such a ghastly experiment. Is this what we have come to 
after two thousand years of Christianity and ten centuries of 
civilisation ? Is this,” etc., ete. 

Still the manager smiled. He smiled all the more on the 
following Monday, the Bank Holiday, when he heard that his 
great attraction had been thundered against in every pulpit in 
London the day before. The Home Secretary had been ques- 
tioned night after night on the subject ever since its first announce- 
ment. There was no doubt that the first performance would be a 
splendid success, thanks to such splendid advertisement ; but his 
confidence in his wife’s nerve, in her sure foot, hand, and head, 
was too great to allow him any confidence in the future. 

The night came: splendid, starlit. Not only was the show- 
ground packed to suffocation, but there was barely standing 
room in the Princess’s Park, and people were packed on the roofs 
of all the houses round the park, and of street after street beyond, 
thick as flies at aconfectioner’s. It seemed as if not only had all 
London turned out to see a fair girl butchered to make its holi- 
day, but all England had poured into London to see. The prices 
of the reserved seats alone had cleared off James Wallis’ more 
pressing liabilities. There was not a shadow of doubt that after 
the performance he would possess a flourishing account at the 
bank. 

Ascencion gave her best assurances to Mademoiselle Muriel de 
Beaulicu that whatever should happen to Aer, who had no netting, 
etc., Muriel would be safe when she performed the part next 
Saturday. She went to the nursery and kissed her babies. Her 
husband protested ; it would unnerve her at the last moment. 

She laughed harshly. She had nerve enough and to spare, she 
said. If she wanted any, she need only think of the money that 
had come to the family exchequer. 
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As they drove to the park she looked eagerly out of the cab for 
the latest edition of the evening papers. She bought one, and 
turned hastily to another column of protesting letters. 

“Don’t read them!” cried her husband, snatching it from her. 

She laughed. None knew so well as she who had written 
most of those warning letters. _Signora Audacia was a clever 


all-round genius. 
* * * * * * * * * * 


A band was cheerfully playing a selection from “ Dorothy.” 
A murmur of anticipation had succeeded the din of some millions 
of inharmonious mirthful voices. Overhead in the deep summer 
sky a pale star or two struggled ineffectually with the waning 
day and the electric light. Around the dark solemn trees bore 
fruits of glittering jewels, white, red, green, and gold. Now and 
then a tired child cried, or a tipsy man swore, or refreshments 
were offered in strident tones. Here ’Arriet burst into loud 
gigcles of admiration at some witty conjecture of ’Arry as to the 
effect of Signora Audacia’s certain fate upon the best bonnets of 
the crowd beneath her. There a softer burst of merriment at a 
similar witticism, only differently worded, was heard in the front 
seats: for society had not scorned to mix with the masses, when 
such a bait was offered to tickle its d/asé palate. Then there 
fell a silence that might be felt and heard. 

Such a silence, that the whole atmosphere seemed like one 
pulse. The mighty crowd held its breath in ineffably delicious 
horror. Right across the clear sky shot a _ pale, small 
figure. . . It was all in a few seconds of time, but they 
were like hours; the first breathless recognition: the gasp 
when they lost sight of her for an infinitesimal fragment of 


an instant. . . Then a sudden falling form . . a short 
wonder . . ashrieck that might have set the cliffs of Dover 


quivering with echoes, and startled the stag on Cheviot Fell like 
the knell of Marmion’s Constance: the shriek as of a whole 


nation smitten with mortal horror! 


* * * * * * * * 
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After all there were hundreds of people who laughed at the 
idea that she had really fallen and been dashed to a thousand 
pieces before their eyes. They could describe exactly how it 
was done: they declared themselves ready to produce the full 
effect in their own persons, only they stopped at that. 

Whether there will be a universal full stop set there or not, 
remains to be seen. 

ALISON BUCKLER. 
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Beauties and Beauties. 


O Beauty’s Graduates, the bard 
Would find it hard, 
Were it indeed not heinous, 
The golden apple to award— 
Each one a Venus, 


Yet needs must each examiner 
Inly prefer 
One only, and rejoice, 
Even as a lover, over her— 
His secret choice. 


Herein all maids shall comfort find ; 
For man’s own mind 
Is varied as the features 
That rule o’er us in Womankind— 
The blessed creatures ! 


That blonde’s gay beauty burst or grew, 
My friend, on you, 
And this brunette’s on me ; 
And though we argued ages through 
We'd not agree. 


Then let the Fairest frankly own 


She’s not alone; 
For she whom the world counts 
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Least lovely, to as high a throne 
Serenely mounts. 


There Love, who maketh lovely all, 
Shall her install ; 
And though the noisy city 
| Pause not to call 
| Her face or figure pretty,— 


| Yet Love will fail not to befriend her, 
| And He will lend her 
A blind for blemishes— 
Ay, and an ideal splendour 
To be as beautiful and tender i 
As he who woos her thinks she is. | 





JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
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St. Patrick and [tts A ge. 


PELAGIUS THE BRITON, AND CELESTIUS THE IRISHMAN. 


405—428. 


HERE was yet one more step to be taken in St. Patrick’s 
thorough training as an ecclesiastic, and his preparation 
to become a nation’s Apostle would be complete. He was to be 
associated with his saintly master, St. Germanus, in a contest 
with a specious and insidious heresy, which had laid fast hold 
on the minds of men; he was to take his share in a successful 
mission to put down a rising error, and he would then be a fit 
instrument for God’s great design to employ him to give the 
true Faith to Ireland. Perhaps I may be pardoned, if I give here 
as briefa sketch as may be, of the condition of the religious 
world in the opening years of the fifth century. 

By the conversion of Constantine, Christianity had become a 
great and acknowledged power in the whole Roman world. It 
was no longer obliged to practise its worship in secret, nor to 
hide in the catacombs. Its members were no longer the fervent 
few, who clung to it in spite of persecution, and torture, and 
death. It became the religion of the state; the Emperors 
were proud to proclaim themselves its disciples and its pro- 
tectors. To profess Christianity was no longer a bar to 


distinction or preferment—it even became a recommendation. 
The generals of great armies, the leaders of the bar, the 
highest officials of the state were Christians. To be a Christian 
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no longer meant renunciation of the world, or the pursuit of 
exalted virtue ; for multitudes of people flocked into the fold 
of the Church, rich and poor ; the inhabitants of cities and the 
country, learned and unlearned, good and bad, were now all 
members of the Church. We cannot wonder if so great an 
enlargement of its boundaries led to a relaxation of discipline, 
and also to an abundant growth of new ideas on points of 
faith, Many were Christians only in name, for it was not 
unusual for men to defer receiving baptism, until a serious 
illness warned them of the danger of delay. The noble consular 
familics brought their immense estates and almost unbounded 
wealth into the Church, and with them the habits of luxury and 
display ; while the leaders of intellectual thought, the rhetori- 
cians and sophists of the day, when they became Christians, did 
not cease to exercise their busy, restless minds, on all sorts of 
questions regarding divine and human things. They had been 
accustomed to the utmost freedom, nay, even licence, in their 
speculations ; nothing had been sacred in their eyes. They had 
valued themselves on taking nothing on trust, and plumed 
themselves on examining everything to the bottom. Yet out 
of these very men were often chosen the priests and bishops of 
the Church. On the other hand, those who had been brought 
up from infancy in the fold, for the most part were compara- 
tively speaking untrained in the subtleties of philosophy, and 
inferior in rank and mental culture. We cannot then be 
surprised if at the commencement of the fifth century, whilst our 
Saint was in the monastery at Tours, or the schools of Lerins, 
or the episcopal residence at Auxerre, novel opinions should be 
frecly maintained in the great centres of intellectual activity, at 
Rome, or Constantinople, or Alexandria. 

The Church had not defined her doctrine on many points in 
specific terms, and hence it was easy for a time, at Icast, to 
preach unsound doctrine without exciting attention or alarm. 


Often an erroneous doctrine had a specious appearance of truth ; 
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it seemed to be mainly advanced in opposition to an admittedly 
false doctrine; and thus it easily found advocates; and it 
depended on the skill, the boldness, and the good repute of its 
champions to make its way among the people. On the other 
hand, the Church often found its most able defenders amongst 
those very men who had been trained in the heathen schools. 
They had embraced the Faith with all their hearts ; they had 
become little children in entering into her fold; and all 
their mental acquirements they devoted to elucidating her 
doctrines, and defending her decisions. Foremost amongst 
these were, in St. Patrick’s time: St. Jerome in the East, and St. 
Augustine in Africa. Both had drunk deeply of classic lore ; 
both had minds richly stored with all the learning of the times ; 
and both placed at the service of the Church, their accumulated 
treasures of knowledge. The Church still profits by their 
learned labours, and St. Jerome stands foremost as the translator 
and expositor of the Holy Scriptures; while St. Augustine is to 
this day honoured throughout all Christendom as the Doctor of 
divine grace. The names of both these great Doctors of the 
Church are inseparably linked with those of two wanderers from 
the British Isles, from Wales and Ireland, Pelagius and Cclestius ; 
and their heresy was, under God, the occasion of our Saint’s final 
mission to Ireland. 

Of the carly history of these two remarkable men we know 
but few details. The first named, Pelagius, was a Briton; he 
was born about A.D. 370, his name was originally Morgan, 
meaning, “ born by the sea,” of which his later name is a Greek 
translation. We are not informed whether or not he was of a 
Christian family, nor what it was which took him to Rome. It 
may have been with him as it was with his distinguished 
compatriot, St. Ninian, that he wished for a more thorough 
instruction in the Catholic faith than it was possible for him to 
get in Britain. The first we know for certain of him is that he 
was leading the life of a monk in the eternal city, though not 
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attached to any particular community. He never took Orders to 
his dying day. He applied himself to the study of Greek, and 
he became so proficient in that language, that he was able some 
years later to converse and hold his own in argument with Greek 
bishops who knew no Latin. He also pursued with ardour the 
practices of a religious and an ascetic, and acquired a great 
reputation for holiness of life. St. Augustine, an unexceptionable 
witness, in his treatise “De Peccati Mercede,” speaks of him as 


an “eminently Christian man,” and as “a Christian of no mean 
attainment in virtue.” St. Paulinus, of Nola, became greatly 
attached to him, and looked upon him as a special servant of 
God. He had composed several works on theological subjects, 
such as on the Blessed Trinity and on the Epistles of St. Paul, 
before he gained his unhappy notoriety for his errors on divine 
grace. He had the faculty of winning the confidence of youth, 
and he used his influence to lead them to the practice of a strict 
religious life. 

Among his earliest disciples was a young Irishman, known to 
us as Celestius, but probably his name had been originally Nenn, 
meaning “heavenly,” and he only followed a common custom 
in translating it into a Latin equivalent. We have already seen 
that even thus early the name of Scotus was becoming familiar 
to Roman ears. An Irishman was known even then as a bold 
adventurer and a brave soldier; but it was for Celestius to 
accustom the world to the idea that an- Irishman, from the most 
remote known island in the western ocean, could be a subtle 
theologian and an acute reasoner. He was of noble birth in his 
own land, and with the adventurous spirit of his race he had 
crossed seas and continents until he found himself in the great 
capital of the world. At first he applied himself to the study 
of law ; but becoming acquainted with Pelagius, he gave up the 
world, and devoted himself to a religious life. There was 
something in the character of the one which supplemented what 
was wanting in the other. Pelagius was grave and austere ; 
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Celestius confident and demonstrative. Pelagius sought to gain 
to his views by gentle persuasion and learned reasoning ; 
Celestius, who was a tall, stout man, was often the spokesman of 
his friend in assemblies of bishops and clergy. Unfortunately 
for themselves and the Christian world, about the year 401 they 
made the acquaintance of Rufinus, a Syriac priest, a man trained 
under the influence of Theodorus, Bishop of Mopsuestia in 
Cilicia. The career of this remarkable man is a sad one. He 
was a fellow-townsman and schoolfellow of St. John Chrysostom 
at Antioch. They became bosom friends, and were rivals only 
in the pursuit of learning and the practice of virtue. Theodorus 
gave himsclf with fervour to all exercises of a religious life. His 
days were spent in reading, his nights in prayer; he fasted much, 
he lay on the bare ground, he practised every form of ascetic 
self-discipline. But soon he was on the point of yielding to the 
fascination of a beautiful girl named Hermione, and it required 
all the entreaties and expostulations of his friend to prevail on 
him to be faithful to the life he had vowed. When later he 
became bishop, he laboured unceasingly for the conversion of 
the many heathens still dwelling in the city, and his eloquence 
in the pulpit was renowned far and wide. It is recorded that 
about the year 394, being at Constantinople, he preached before 
the Emperor Theodosius the Great ; the sermon made so deep 
an impression on him that Theodosius declared “he had never 
met such a teacher.” But his subtle intellect and his profound 
erudition did not save him from falling into serious errors against 
true doctrine. He allowed himsclf such a latitude in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, and so much freedom in_ his 
philosophical speculations, that his writings have been deservedly 
branded as containing the germs of two heresies which have for 
centuries disturbed the peace of the Church, namely, Nestorianism 
and Pelagianism. He died, indeed, in the communion of the 
Church, retaining to the end of that Saint’s life the love and 
esteem of his early friend, St. John Chrysostom; but later 
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ages are unanimous in condemning the tendency of the numerous 
works which he left behind him. 

It was the ill-fortune of Pelagius and Celestius to suck in 
sreedily the poison of his false doctrine, about the power of 
unaided human nature to acquire salvation. From Rufinus they 
learned to call in question the transmission of Adam’s sin 
to his posterity, and to deny the necessity of supernatural 
assistance from God to keep the commandments, and to avoid 
sin. They did not seek to set up a sect outside the Church, 
but they laboured assiduously and with only too much success to 
spread amongst the faithful the poison of their errors. At first 
their heresy did not attract any great amount of notice, but 
about the year 405, a bishop happened in the presence of 
Pelagius, to quote with approbation the famous passage of St. 
Augustine’s Confessions, “Da quod jubes, et jube quod vis.” 
“Give what thou dost command, and command what thou wilt.” 
Pelagius broke out in words full of indignation, against what 
he held to be an intolerable disregard of the freedom of human 
action, making man a mere puppet in the hands of his Creator. 
This anecdote is told by St. Augustine himself, in his book 
“De Dono Perseverantiz,” c. 53. In the same year Pelagius 
wrote a letter to his friend, St. Paulinus, on nature and grace, 
and in it he dwelt almost entirely on the power and capacities of 
nature ; referring only in the most cursory manner to divine 
grace, and that in such ambiguous terms that it was difficult to 
ascertain his precise meaning, and whether he really recognised 
a special influence of the Holy Spirit enlightening, vivifying, and 
strengthening the soul. 

In truth it was difficult for the orthodox writers of the time to 
put their finger on the exact teaching of these famous heresiarchs ; 
and later on when confronted with Bishops in Synod they often 
escaped condemnation by explaining away the obvious meaning 
of their words. This in great measure accounts for the long 
time that Pelagius continued to retain the esteem of such 
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illustrious doctors of the Church as SS. Jerome and Augustine. 
One of his favourite modes of spreading his opinions was by 
letter-writing ; of these he wrote immense numbers to persons 
scattered all over the Roman world, and even St. Jerome says of 
his early productions that they were “auriferus,” full of gold. 
Another expedient was to insinuate himself into the favour of 
the great ladies of Rome, and whilst he impressed them with a 
deep sense of his exalted piety, he artfully taught them that 
their own virtues were the fruit of their natural powers, and that 
they stood not in need of any special grace from God. 

One such household was that of the family of the Anicii, and 
this deserves a somewhat detailed description, as it well 
illustrates the secular and religious state of Rome before its 
siege and capture by Alaric, King of the Goths, in the year 410. 
The poet Claudian gives to the Anicii, the first place amongst 
the illustrious families of the Roman nobility, and bids all others 
content themselves with ranking in the second grade. This 
occurs in a poem on the consulship of Probus aud Olybius, 
the two sons of the house, “who in their earliest youth, 
at the request of the Senate, were associated in the consular 
dignity, a memorable distinction,’ remarks Gibbon, “without 
example in the annals of Rome.” This name first appears in 
the year B.C. 249, when M. Anicius Gallus was tribune of the 
people ; the family seems to have come to Rome from Przneste, 
and for the next seven hundred years, until the sacking of Rome 
by the Vandals under Genseric, it held a conspicuous and ever 
improving position. One hundred and sixty-eight years before 
the Christian era, it was ennobled by the pratorship of Anicius, 
who gloriously terminated the Illyrian war by the conquest of 
the nation and the captivity of its king. Two consulships in 
the reigns of Nero and Caracalla marked the sustained 
eminence of the Anician line. The head of the family, early in 


the reign of Constantine, embraced Christianity, and he was the 
first of the Senate to do so. The family prosperity reached its 
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height in Sextus Probus, who shared with the Emperor Gratian 
the honour of the Consulate, and exercised four times the high 
office of Praetorian Prefect. His immense estates were scattered 
all over the wide extent of the Roman world, and his generosity 
and magnificence won the gratitude of his clients, and the 
admiration of strangers. It is told by Paulinus in his life of St. 
Ambrose that two Persian satraps travelled to Milan and Rome 
to hear the eloquence of St. Ambrose, and to behold the 
grandeur of Probus. 

The marbles of the Anician palace at Rome were used as a 
proverbial expression of opulence and splendour. Indeed, the 
residences of the highest nobles were extraordinary for their 
extent and magnificence. Gibbon says “that many of these 
stately mansions excuse the exaggeration of the poct, that Rome 
contained a multitude of palaces, and that each palace was equal 
to a city, since it included within its own precincts everything 
which could be subservient to use or luxury: markets, hippo- 
dromes, temples, fountains, baths, porticos, shady groves and 
artificial aviaries.” To support such an establishment required 
immense revenues; but we are assured by Olympiodorus, the 
historian, in his account of the city at the time of its siege by 
the Goths, that several of the richest senators received from 
their estates an annual income of four thousand pounds’ weight 
of gold, above £160,000 sterling, without computing the stated 
provision of corn and wine, which, had they been sold, might 
have equalled in value one third more. 

The accounts of the luxury of the great Roman ladies almost 
surpass belief. We read of a Pagan matron of a senatorial 
family with her five hundred miserable slaves, all devoted to her 
personal service, and to the care of her ape, her parrot, or her 
lapdog ; with earrings valued at £100,000; her dwarfs pressed 
out of human shape for the gratification of her morbid caprice ; 
her pet philosopher as degraded in mind as was the poor, 
stunted dwarf in body ; and her fierce, unwomanly delight in the 
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circus and gladiatorial shows. Even in the Christian household of 
Paula, though distinguished by spotless propriety in the midst 
of the prevalent corruption, and adorned by a tender charity 
and a deep humility unknown and unimagined by the most 
virtuous women of Pagan Rome, there was a lavish display of 
magnificence. We learn from St. Jerome that like other 
patrician ladies she was carried by her slaves in a gilded litter 
through the streets of Rome ; that she feared to set her foot to 
the ground, lest it should be soiled with dust; that her silken 
robes were a weight almost too heavy for her slight form ; and 
that she shrunk from the sunbeams that penetrated the thick 
curtains of her litter. She herself, in after days, reproached 
herself for the use of rouge, so common amongst women of her 
rank, and for the many hours wasted in the indulgence of the 
bath. What a change the advice, the example, the irresistible 
orce of St. Jerome’s influence wrought in that great house, is 
known to every reader of Church history of those times: how 
from an abode of luxury and display, it became a house of 
prayer, of humility, of labour, and even austerity. 

The palace of the Anicii was in no way inferior in its gorgeous 
splendour to that of Paula, and it, too, became under Christian 
teaching a home of every virtue. It pleased God to send upon 
it many afflictions. The wife of Probus became a widow ; soon 
her son, Olybius, followed his father, and her daughter-in-law, 
Juliana, shared her widowhood. But one daughter, Demetrias, 
was left as the hope of the family, and it was in this houschold 
that Pelagius became a visitor and an adviser. But private 
misfortunes were not the only ones which tried the courage and 
endurance of this noble house. Public calamities fell thick upon 
the empire of Rome. The Emperor Honorius in his ignoble 
retreat at Ravenna by his feeble and uncertain rule provoked 


alike the ambition and vengeance of Alaric, the brave and 
skilful King of the Goths. In the year 408, Alaric overran 
Italy, and laid siege to the Imperial City. For months he 
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blockaded every approach by land or river, and by preventing 
the introduction of provisions into the city, he reduced its 
inhabitants to all the extremities of famine. For a time, indeed, 
the huge supplics accumulated by the foresight of a highly- 
organised municipal government, gave hope to the Romans ; 
but as months went on, first public, then private resources were 
exhausted. The rich who during the early months of the siege 
had liberally supplied the necessities of their poorer neighbours 
began to be in want themselves; and began to find that their 
costly palaces and rich furniture were of no avail, when they 
could not procure a loaf of bread. We read in particular of the 
unbounded charity of Lata, the widow of the Emperor Gratian, 
but the Anician family, no doubt, had its full share in the good 
deeds and the sufferings of that terrible year. An ignominious 
peace secured only a brief respite for the unfortunate capital, 
and again in 409 Alaric threatened it with a siege. On this 
occasion, however, he was content with taking possession of the 
Port of Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber, and so cutting off the 
great source of the supplies on which the population of Rome 
depended: and the fear of famine was sufficient to compel the 
Senate to submit to the terms of the conqueror, and receive 
an Emperor at his hands. 

Alaric withdrew his forces, but in the following year, 410, he 
again appeared in force before the walls of the city. The 
Senate this time made some show of courage, and prepared for 
a stout resistance, but they could not rely upon the fidelity of 
the motley population of the city, gathered from all the nations 
and peoples of the earth. At the dead of night the Salarian 
Gate, the most northern gate of Rome, was treacherously thrown 
open, and the hordes of barbarians from Germany and Scythia, 
poured into the devoted city. The blast of the Gothic trumpet 
proclaimed to the bewildered and affrighted Romans, that the 
glory of the Imperial city lay at the mercy of an infuriated 
enemy. Through the streets rushed the exulting throng of 
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warriors athirst for plunder and vengeance. The greatest gather- 
ing of the riches of the earth ever got together was to be had 
for the mere stretching out of the hand, and so they poured on. 
The palaces of the nobles were the special objects of their 
search, so woe was it to the sumptuous mansion of the Anicii. 
St. Jerome in a letter written a few years after the event thus 
addresses Demetrias, “ A while since thou didst tremble amidst 
barbarian hands, and didst hide thyself in the bosom and robe of 
thy grandmother and mother. Thou didst see thyself a captive, 
and thine honour not thine own. Thou didst shudder at the 
savage faces of the foe; didst sce with silent groan God’s virgins 
carried off. Thy city, once the head of the world, is the Roman 
people’s grave.” The unfortunate ladies, however, contrived to 
escape from the hands of their captors, and they took ship for 
Africa. From the deck of their vessel they could see the 
flames, which consumed the glories of Kome, redden the eastern 
sky. I need not tell how they found a refuge with St. 
Augustine ; how Demetrias learned to despise the world, and 
aspire to a higher life. St. Jerome again thus described her life, 
“ An incredible fortitude, amid jewels and silk, troops of slaves 
and waiting women, the obsequiousness and attentions of a 
thronging household, and the refined dainties of a lordly 
establishment, to have longed for painful fastings, coarse 


garments, spare diet. . . . A trouble came upon that recruit of 
Christ, and like Esther a hatred of herapparel. They saw, who 
saw her and knew her . . . that at nights when no one knew, 


except the virgins in her mother’s and grandmother’s company, 
she was never clad in linen, never reposed on soft down, but on 
the bare earth, with her tiny haircloth for bedding, and her face 
bedewed with continued tears.” The instructions and influence 
of St. Augustine finished the good work, and she resolved on 
solemnly consecrating her virginity to God. So secret was her 
wish, that her parents had arranged for her an honourable 
marriage. She must take a decisive step. Again I use St. 
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Jerome’s words: “ She cast from her the ornaments of her person 
and secular dress, as if they were encumbrances to her resolve. 
Costly necklaces, precious pearls, brilliant jewels, she replaces in 
her cabinet. She puts on a common tunic and a more common 
cloak. Without notice, she suddenly throws herself at her 
grandmother’s knees, showing who she was, only by weeping 
and lamentation. That holy and venerable lady was aghast, 
secing the altered dress of her grandchild, while the mother 
stood astounded with delight. What they wished they could not 
believe ; their cheeks flushed and paled, they feared, they 
rejoiced, their thronging thoughts went to and fro. Grandchild 
and grandmother, and daughter and mother rush tumultuously 
on each other’s lips, They weep abundantly for joy, they raise 
the sinking maid with their hands, they clasp her trembling 
form. They acknowledge in her resolve their own mind, and 
they express their joy that the virgin was making a noble family 
more noble by her virginity.” 

When St. Jerome wrote this letter he was eighty-three years 
old and in a far-off land at Bethlehem. But age had not 
chilled his exuberant feeling, and he bursts out, “ All the 
churches throughout Africa almost danced for joy; not cities 
alone, towns, villages, even cottages were pervaded with the 
manifold fame of it. All the islands between Africa and 
Italy were filled with this news; it tripped not in its course, 
and the rejoicing ran forward. Then Italy put off her 
mourning garb, and the shattered walls of Rome in part 
recovered their pristine splendour, thinking that God was propi- 
tious to themselves in the perfect conversion of their nursling. 
The report penetrated to the shores of the East, and even in 
the inland cities the triumph of Christian glory was heard.” St. 
Jerome then, mindful of his responsibility as an experienced 
director of souls, gives her grave and sobering advice, and as if 
forewarned of the temptations to come, he warns her, “ to humble 


herself under the mighty hand of God, and ever remember what 
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is written, ‘God resisteth the proud, and gives His grace to the 
humble.’ Now where grace is in question, there is not recom- 
pensing of works, but bounty of a giver, according to the 
Apostle’s saying, ‘Not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.’ And yet to will and 
not to will is ours ; yet not ours what is even ours, without God’s 
showing mercy.” 

Pelagius had followed these noble ladies to Africa; his 
character was still unblemished, and even St. Augustine spoke 
of him in terms of great respect. What wonder then if he 
retained his influence in the house of Proba and Juliana; and if 
the latter appealed to him to write a letter of advice to her 
daughter, the now consecrated virgin Demetrias. Pelagius 
wrote accordingly, and his letter is still extant, having come 
down amongst the writings of St. Augustine. In it he gives her 
much good advice, but the poison of his errors on grace is easily 
detected, and he plainly implies that her virtues are her own, 
“Your personal nobility and opulence belong to your friends 
not to you, but spiritual riches none but yourself can provide for 
you. In that is your right praise, your deserved preference, 
which cannot be except of thee, and in thee.” So that St. 
Augustine indignantly exclaims, “Forbid it that a virgin of 
Christ should take pleasure in such words.” The temptation 
was specious ; it came from the pen of one who was highly 
esteemed in the Church. But it fell harmless: that inexperienced 
maiden was guarded by the watchful eye of the great Apostle of 
Divine Grace; and from him she learned that she must not 
admit the thought that she had anything which could give a title 
to glory in herself and not inthe Lord. She persevered to the end 
of a long life, a submissive child of the Church, her life ever 
marked by generous benefactions to the poor and the Church. 
I have preferred to trace the career of Pelagius, and his constant 
disciple Celestius, by exhibiting it in the instance of this family, 
illustrious for its rank and its riches, but far more so for’ its 
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virtues. Of Pelagius himself I need say little more. On leaving 
Africa he went to the Holy Land, and encountered the great St. 
Jerome himself. That vigorous writer in his prologue to the 
third book of his Commentaries on Jeremias, thus indignantly 
describes the master and disciple: “ The devil has not allowed 
me, content with a longed-for peace, to give my time to the 
explanation of the Scriptures, and to teaching to men of my 
own tongue the learning of the Hebrews and Greeks. But he 
labours day and night, openly and craftily, mixing up truth and 
falsehood, and decceitfully covering up lies with honey; so that 
he who hears the sweet words does not fear the fatal poison. He 
promises peace that he may wage the deadlier war. He laughs 
to be able to bite. He offers his hand that unexpectedly he may 
slay the unsuspecting Abner. ... Here he is silent, in other 
places he makes injurious charges. He sends throughout the 
whole world letters like books, once good as gold, now accursed. 
He construes our patience, springing from the humility of Christ, 
to be a sign of a bad conscience. He himself remains dumb, 
but he barks through an Alpine dog, big and fat, who shows 
his rage rather with his heels than his teeth. For he is sprung 
from an Irish stock, from the neighbourhood of Britain, who as 
the fables of the poets have it, like Cerberus, must be struck with 
a spiritual club, so that with his master Pluto he may keep 
eternal silence.” Though neither Pelagius nor Celestius is 
named in the passage, they are plainly indicated and graphically 
portrayed. Ina few, well-chosen words he both compares and 
contrasts them. 

It is evident from these words of St. Jerome that he, too, had 
experienced the fascination which Pelagius was wont to exert on 
almost all with whom he came in contact. The charm of his 


manner seems to have won all hearts; to see him was to be 
pleased; to hear him converse was to be convinced. The 
reserve and austerity of his behaviour inspired reverence, instead 
of repelling ; and a feeling of entire trust and confidence in his 
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goodness and rectitude took possession of the minds of his 
hearers. His thoughts seemed both subtle and profound ; his 
learning was minute and extensive; and at first sight even St. 
Jerome took him for a great servant of God, and a deeply 
learned theologian. He had that entire confidence in himself, 
that he never seemed to be in the wrong; and it was easy for 
others to share the same undisturbed trust in him. And when 
under all these specious appearances, St. Jerome found that his 
whole doctrine on the necessity of Divine grace was absolutely 
opposed to the teaching of the Church and the plain meaning of 
St. Paul’s words, his indignation knew no bounds, and he broke 
out into the burning words just quoted. But the mind or 
Pelagius was set on maintaining his error, and spreading it by 
every means at his command; St. Jerome tried argument and 
failed ; Pelagius remained unconvinced, and strove all the more 
assiduously to win disciples to his way of thinking. even when 
he remained silent, his friend Celestius was loud in proclaiming 
his false opinions, and St. Jerome found himself compelled to 
leave the study of his beloved Scriptures to devote himself to 
the defence of the true Faith. 

Meanwhile, the errors of Pclagius became widely disseminated 
throughout the Church. In Gaul, indeed, they obtained but little 
hold, thanks to the zeal and fidelity of the scholars of Lerins. 
There were some unfortunate exceptions ; and one reputation 
otherwise brilliant in the Church, was tarnished by some leaning 
to false doctrine. The famous John Cassian, founder of the 
Abbey of St. Victor at Marseilles, though he denounced the 
twin heresies of Pelagianism and Nestorianism, allowed himself 
to maintain some errors about Predestination connected with 
Pelagianism, which were condemned after his death. The most 
famous of the defenders of the orthodox doctrine, in the South of 
France, was St. Prosper, of Aquitaine, who for many years, 
resided at Marseilles. He was quite a young man at the time, 


but he invoked the powerful aid of St. Augustine, then at the 
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very height of his fame, though fast nearing his end ; and that 
unwearied champion of the Faith replied in two books which 
have come down to us, “De Pradestinatione Sanctorum,” and 
“De Dono Perseverantiz.” But in Britain the case was far 
otherwise. We are not told whether Pelagius kept up any inter- 
course with his countrymen, nor whether any of his innumerable 
letters were addressed to friends or acquaintances in the island: 
but his teaching was eagerly accepted in Britain, and spread 
from sea to sea. We may readily imagine that the Britons 
were proud of their able and accomplished fellow countryman ; 
that they heard with pleasure of his being on the most intimate 
terms with men of the highest attainments in religion and philo- 
sophy, and with families of the highest class. It wasa constant 
theme of conversation among them, how an unfriended Briton, 
a simple monk without any ecclesiastical rank, by the sheer force 
of his own genius, his untiring industry and his indomitable 
energy, was acknowledgcd as one of the foremost thinkers and 
writers of the day. No wonder that they did not suspect that 
deadly error lurked under these fair appearances, and allowed 
national partiality to blind them to the dangers to faith and 
sound doctrine. Severianus, one of their Bishops, though we 
are not told of what See, is called by St. Prosper a Pelagian 
Bishop. He hada son named Agricola, and he is especially 
mentioned as having been active and successful in spreading 
the new opinions. The body of the Bishops remained faithful 
to the teaching of the universal Church, and beheld with dismay 
the spread of heretical doctrines amongst their flocks. All their 
efforts to stem the tide of error were unavailing, and in their 
extremity they requested the Bishops of Gaul to send them a 
man able and willing to refute the new heresy. As we shall see 
in our next chapter, this led to the mission to Britain of St. 
Germanus, the Bishop of Auxerre, accompanied by St. Patrick, 
as an important member of his szz¢e. 


ROBERT GRADWELL. 














A Fortnight of [rench Flistory. 


" CQ have you been this autumn?” “Oh! I have 
been abroad.” “Really! . . . And did you 

have fine weather ?” 
As the weather is the w#/t2ma ratio of English conversation 
a satisfactory assurance on this head, or the reverse, is the 
first and last requirement of the polite conversationist. After 
this, it may occur to your interlocutor to ask what part of 
the Continent is referred to under the generic word “ abroad.” 
You will probably rapidly recite a list of places more or less 
well known, together with a s¢ésumdé of the railway routes 
patronised ; all of which your interlocutor follows with a hazy 
interest, and at its close probably remarks, “ Dearme! How 
very interesting. Good-bye.” As you shake hands you mur- 
mur, “ Have you been away?” “Qh! only to the seaside ;” 
and you mutually part, to settle down to professional pursuits 
till next autumn, when a similar colloquy will be repeated. So 
does the record of many a happy holiday close. You nurse its 
memories, it is true; but what a loss of intellectual sympathy is 
mutually entailed. You could have stimulated the stay-at-home 
man’s curiosity by many a description of what you have seen, 
and a whole world of new ideas might be conjured up by what 
you think you have seen, carrying you both on into perhaps a 
healthy argument. He, too, could have told you of many a sea 
sight, of breezy morning sails, of the ways of fish and the wiles 
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of fishermen, of wonderful calm evenings, when the wide stretch 
of sea seemed to hang suspended between heaven and earth, so 
as to mirror the beauties of both. 

Yet brain and heart are by some strange process chilled to 
inaction under the depressing atmosphere of the drawing-room ; 
speech dribbles away into polite banalities, till we learn the truth 


of Matthew Arnold’s complaint that he— 


‘Knew the mass of men concealed 
Their thoughts, for fear that if revealed 
They would by other men be met 


With blank indifference, or with blame reproved.” 
a 7" a a st a * st * 
“* Only—but this rare— 
When a belovéd hand is laid in ours, 

When, jaded with the rush and glare 

Of the interminable hours, 

Our eyes can in another's eyes read clear, 

And what we mean we say, and what we would we know.” 


Happy those who can snatch such opportunities. But in any 
case, why should not anyone, who thinks he can give some 
pleasure and stimulate some interest by so doing, sit down with 
pen and paper; and, if he can persuade some steely-eyed editor 
in a stray moment to accept his lucubrations, a little world of 
friends may be opened to him, though he may never meet them 
or hear their voices. 

“Heaven help us!” cries Mr. Editor at this ; “as if we were 
not deluged every autumn by touristical scribblings.” But do 
read on, Mr. Editor. I am not a tourist, but a traveller. (That 
sounds epigrammatical.) I am not going to give a hotch-potch 
of extracts from Murray and Baedeker, with spices of imaginary 
personal adventures. I will spare you a description of the menus 
or the best hotels. I will not give the items of my bills, nor 
even perpetrate a joke. So, courage, mon ami! and let a few 


score readers enjoy a dream of a fortnight’s French history on 
the Loire. But at this word, assuming we have passed the 
editorial Scylla, we shall have to risk an encounter with a well- 
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informed reading Charybdis. “ The Loire! Why, Mr. Molloy 
has long ago made that his holiday property, and you have got 
no entertaining Sambourne sketches to tickle the literary palate.” 
Well! Mr. Molloy’s book is very amusing reading as one sits on 
an hotel balcony, or under the boulevard avenue after a heavy 
midday djeuner, but “after all” (face Mr. Goschen), is it not 
rather a passing glimpse of how an Englishman can amuse him- 
self in an English way in France, rather than what a Frenchman 
on the Loire is doing and thinking about ? And then the jokes! 
The ¢riste Anglais will have his joke abroad at the expense of 
the foreigner. One would like sometimes to have the foreigner’s 
ideas on the joke before one appreciates thoroughly the situation. 
However, let it suffice that we laughed over the book ourselves 
on the spot, with only this reservation, that there are some other 
things to see and think about on the Loire than what Mr. 
Molloy and his friends saw and laughed about. So, ev 
routc! The easiest way to reach the Loire is by Dieppe and 
Rouen to Orleans, and we peer out of our omnibus to see what 
Orleans looks like as we drive along the broad and pleasant 
boulevard which has replaced the fortifications. But you must 
peer about a bit before you can catch sight of the Cathedral or 
of any reminiscence of “the Maid” and medizval history. 
Orleans lies very flat. It is much modernised, and you can 
scarcely see the Cathedral towers till you turn up the street 
facing it. The first statue of “La Pucelle ” in the market-place, 
though effective, is not of any special interest. The one in 
front of the Mairie, designed by Marie of Orleans, is far the 
best, conveying a picture of humility and confidence combined. 
But what was Joan of Arc really like? Was she really a simple, 
devout fanatic, whose devotional ardour temporarily struck the 
fancy of a listless King and Court? Or, was she an unpractical 
and somewhat tiresome enthusiast, after the type of Louise 
Michel ; with whom it was natural that politicians, after having 
made use of her popularity, should get rather bored, and should 
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look with philosophical calm on her final extinction by other 
hands? One can picture the indolent Charles VII., after the 
stirring moment was past, listening complacently to Agnes 
Sorel’s jokes on this tiresomely high-strung peasant maid. Or, 
again, has false legend, against which Voltaire raises his mock- 
ing laughter in the coarse bitterness of “La Pucelle,” so 
parodied the maid’s career, that we can no longer distinguish 
her real worth and features? Why has no modern philosophical 
historian given us a clue to her strange story? The Mairie, a 
handsome late Gothic building, contains no visible record of this 
heroine. <A later period of history is called up here, namely, 
the reception of Charles V. by Francis I. in the former’s progress 
through France. The reserved and somewhat impecunious young 
Spanish Emperor is recorded to have been overwhelmed by the 
magnificence of the French Court, revelling under the buoyant 
hilarity of Francis I. in the glories of the Renaissance, which 
Charles was yet on his way to see at Blois, Amboise, and Cham- 
bord. The Cathedral’s history again brings us further down the 
stream of time. It is the only Cathedral in France built in 
its entirety since the Reformation. It is the outward sign 
of the compromise of Henry IV. with his Catholic subjects, 
and was his gift in return for the destruction wrought by the 
Huguenots. At last we come to the Loire. “ Dear me!” one 
utters, incoherently. The water is very low, great ugly sand- 
banks break up its muddy surface, the stream seems sluggish. 
Altogether one is inclined to exclaim, “ one more illusion gone !” 
But to know the Loire you must be patient. It is no gushing 
acquaintance. Again and again you will come across its 
broadening stream. Town after town clings to its skirts, one 
chateau after another looks down on its steadily flowing stream. 
Here it winds in stately sweeps, there it spreads in widening 
channels. For miles a great dyke shows how fierce and strong 
the river can be, though as it glides under the bridge you can 
hardly hear a ripple. The Loire is not a riante Paristenne like 
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the Seine, captivating you with its charms. It is rather the 
sturdy, silent, hard-working business Frenchman of the provinces 
who can estimate the worth of Monarchies and Revolutions, and 
recognises when both may be dispensed with. By way of con- 
soling ourselves for the first check at sight of the Loire, we let a 
tramway-car speed us away to the Loiret,a charming pleasure river 
kept by the Orleanists with wonderful taste for holiday boating, 
and with banks undisfigured by vulgar booths or drink-shops. A 
quict row brings one up to the source surrounded by the grounds 
of the chateau where Bolingbroke meditated in exile, and from 
James the Pretender, and George I., and Louis XIV. as 
specimens, deduced the idea, per contra presumably, of a 
patriot King. Fortunately, nowadays English politicians out 
of office can seck voluntary exile for a time in France, and a 
row up to Bolingbroke’s haunts might serve as a useful pastime 
for leaders of Tory Democracy enjoying holidays in France. 

So we leave Orleans, but not without a reminder of how the 
old Anglo-French quarrel has been succeeded by one still more 
bitter. By the suburb we rail through, the German army 
advanced step by step in the winter of 1871, and the temporary 
eleam of the victory of Generals Chanzy and Aureilles-de- 
Palladin was followed by the gloom of a three months’ German 
occupation of the town. 

A short railway journey brings one to Blois. Here, indeed, 
we are plunged at once into the centre of many an historical 
tragedy. The town, the river, the castle, the Bishop’s garden 
suspended on a high terrace, the vine-fields, the distant views of 
forest, all combine to make the picture complete. But it takes 
time to get the picture into the right focus. For instance, we 
make our way to the Castle. English ideas of a castle consist 
largely of a moat, a draw-bridge, and a central keep, together 
withmanytowers. All these details are absent from Blois Chateau. 
It is a domestic growth of Gothic, Renaissance, and seven- 


teenth century classicism. For a comparison one must imagine 
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St. James’s Palace, Burleigh House, and half Buckingham Palace 
thrown into one building, with the addition of a minor curfew 
tower from Windsor, and bits of Hampton Court. Then, again, 
only on one side, and that the more modern, does the chateau 
stand up well on its rock: the great Renaissance wing seems to 
spring almost from the ground, while on the riverside the town 
clusters up so close as to conceal the old walls, so that it is difficult 
to get any coup-d @il from the river. Above all, one has to 
learn that the leading historical French chateaux are, as a rule, 
the relics of palaces to be lived in, and not of medizval castles 
for defence. Having re-adjusted one’s ideas, many a walk will 
be taken now to look at the quiet Gothic front of Louis XII, 
the real home of the “ father of his people ;” now to gaze on the 
magnificent Renaissance facade of Francis I.; then into the 
courtyard, and round the Royal rooms with their painted rafters, 
stamped-leather walls, and grand fire-places, where the Valois 
plotted and planned. What a strange fascination it is to follow 
step by step the incidents of the morning on which Henri de 
Guise was assassinated. Up the great outer staircase he came 
after his night of dissipation in the other wing. Here he 
stood by the guard-room fire. Through that narrow passage he 
stepped into the King’s apartment. On the dark turret stair- 
case the assassins were waiting to close in behind him as he 
entered. Up and down the inner boudoir, the King passed in 
the grey dawn, only pausing to listen for the muffled sounds of 
the death-struggle of his too powerful subject. Is it only an 
innate love of horror, akin to vulgar revelling in the Police News, 
which so attracts one ? Partly perhaps, but surely it is more; it is 
also a cultivated interest, rather than vulgar indulgence, in 
the drama of human passions: and when that dramais mingled 
with all the cross-streams of political and social movements, the 
mind is dull which isnot attracted to study eventhe smallest details 
which go to make up the incidents of a drama worthy of a 


Shakespeare’s pen. Let us go out for air on to the battlements 
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by Catherine de’Medici’s watch-tower. The evening is closing in, 
the towers of St. Nicolas stand out clear against the twilight 
sky, the sweep of the river, to the west, is of a sheeny white, the 
stars begin to twinkle over the ridge of the forest——Hush! Is 
not that the figure of Catherine de ’Medici, wrapped in a great 
cloak, stealing across the courtyard? She knocks at the tower- 
door. It is stealthily opened: and as night darkens, and the 
stars shine clear, she and Ruggiero, the astronomer, will stand 
on the battlements, looking out over the quiet city to question 
destiny. 
SPENCER L. HOLLAND. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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THE COLLEGIAN. 


HE New Year in the College opens the great struggle for 
Midsummer; the two or three months before Christmas 
seem to be rather the days of preparation of training for the 
scholastic race, which cannot be said really to begin before the 
second term. All who desire the honours of the year, and all 
who really care to fulfil the end of their education, brace them- 
selves up with the New Year for a fight which, perhaps since 
the long, lazy vacation days, they had allowed to grow languid. 
And this is the true spirit which should fill every school. There 
is often permitted, on the other hand, to grow up among boys a 
kind of lofty contempt for the prizes of the year—but there are 
few youthful waywardnesses that are so contemptible and foolish. 
The rewards may not be intrinsically large or valuable—but the 
object of a prize is not to stimulate by its intrinsic value ; it is 
given as a decoration, a promotion to mark a success in a 
struggle, and as such it should be regarded. A prize, like an 
Order, is not an income—it is an honour. 





BEFORE chronicling the events, in which the world may take 
greater or less interest, of the year which is opening to the many 
Colleges of England, it would, perhaps, lend to the picturesque 
interest of such events if some description of the kind of home 
in which our sons are being formed were detailed. Already, in 


a former number, the style, the conveniences, the size, and the 
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fittings of St. John’s College, Beaumont, have been described ; 
and for these present paragraphs I would take as specimens, 
two of our schools—one, very small, in the north of Scotland, 


and one, very large, in the north of England. 





FORT-AUGUSTUS is not a large school ; probably, until some 
considerable changes are made in the railway systems of the 
Hichlands of Scotland, it never will be large. The distance is 
too great, and the method of travelling there too slow, to 
encourage most parents to sclect it as the training-school of their 
sons’ minds. These are the disadvantages of Fort-Augustus ; 
its physical advantages, on the other hand, are numerous, and 
outweigh these inconveniences. It will be understood that I do 
not here criticise the education given at any of these schools ; 
I am simply describing the shell. I suppose I gannot be wrong 
in saying that Fort-Augustus is beyond all comparison the most 
picturesque school, the fairest to look upon, in Great Britain. 
There is no situation imaginable, all things considered, finer. 
An immense lake stretches away for thirty miles, from the edge 
of the Abbey grounds, to the north. On every side the build- 
ing itself, buried in the heart of a valley, is hemmed in by moun- 
tains. The buildings are a glorious Gothic. The front of the 
College faces the west, and the great door is flanked on one side 
by a tower whose clock chimes a hymn to St. Benedict with the 
quarters, and on the other by the old bastion, whose dungeon, in 
the days of the rebellion, was the damp prison of the “ Duke of 
Fraser,” the craftiest of the sons of the Celts, who paid for his 
treachery with his head on Tower Hill in ’45. 





ON the south side lies the Hospice for the older students, who 
for a higher pension, among warmer comforts, prepare for the 
special examinations of their intended professions. Relieving 


the bare front of grey granite are the passage and doorway, with 
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their pointed arch running out into the grounds—and the slight 
bell-tower cresting the angular eaves, with a bell that can never 
be persuaded to ring. So much then for the external view of 
the educational part of the building, which thus constitutes two 
sides—west and south—of a quadrangle, the remaining two 
sides forming the Benedictine Monastery. 








ENTERING by the front door of the College, and ascending 
a few stairs on the interior, you are faced by a passage at the 
end of the one in which you are standing, running to the right 
into the splendid study-hall, which is one of the chief features of 
the College, and to the left into the playroom—again on the left 
and into the College cloister, on the right. Behind you, on 
either hand, a flight of stairs ascends, first to a storey containing 
the senior library, the prefect’s room, and class-rooms, and 
second to a higher storey, where the stairs meet, and terminate in 
the dormitory. The cloister {s in the Early English style, with 
the stone tracery of the windows clasping panes of clear-cut 
glass, looking on to a closcly-shaven, monastic lawn, all round 
which, above the windows, stare copies of the most hideous 
gargoyles that the distorted ingenuity of medieval art could 





devise. 





THE features of the College, round which crowd smaller and 
less interesting details, are the dormitory, the study-hall, the 
library, and the play-room. The dormitory runs from north to 
south, along the front, and at each end branches into other 
smaller dormitories, though the communication is open between 
all. They are lofty airy, and each little sleeping place is 
fitted up with every appliance for washing. The library, 
which opens into a billiard-room, is a large room with a heavy 
green-gold carpet, and dark-tinted paper, and a large, old- 
fashioned fire-place, as comfortable as can be desired or 
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imagined. The play-room is fitted up with the means of 
executing every gymnastic possibility ; and the study-hall, with 
its immense windows, admitting light to illumine the blind, and 
with its desks—each separate for each boy—forms as ideal a 
study-hall as places of such gloomy recollections can well be. 
The whole College, thus described in brief, is a compact, com- 
fortable little block, probably the prettiest of educational shells 
in England and Scotland. 





USHAW is a very different story ; it isa relic of the heroic days 
of Catholic education, and, therefore, if as a shell I admire it less, 
as amemory I may love it more. The surroundings were once 
delightful; but coalpits have somewhat blurred the romance of 
Durham scenery, though the College itself is in the heart of large 
erounds. Advancing through cither segment of a circular 
avenue, you are suddenly faced by a bare block of buildings, with 
row above row of windows, and in the centre of the upper eave, 
like the eye of a Cyclops, the staring features of a grey-faced 
clock. To the right is attached a somewhat finer and separate 
building, the study-place and library ; to the left runs the more 
modern and more impressive structure of the new church. You 
enter by the front door, and facing you is a charming niche, 
across the cloister—or, as it is there called, the ambulacrum— 
containing an alabaster statue of Our Lady, the sweet face some- 
what spoilt by a darker streak than the sculptor had counted 
for, crossingshe face from nostril to chin. You are in an ambu- 
lacrum running east and west, one of a quadrangle, and as you 
turn to your right you see the passage in which you are standing 
prolonged beyond the legitimate side of the square, winding off 
again to right and left into the study-place, above which, and _ co- 
ordinate with which, runs the library, the home of 20,000 volumes 


and some valuable manuscripts. 





TURNING round, on your left, as you walk forward, are the 
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divines’ room and the “instrument” room, known in another 
school of my acquaintance by the more high-sounding title of 
“philosophical cabinet.” You may walk still forward into the 
church, or if you turn to your right into the west ambulacrum, 
you pass several play-rooms and class-rooms; in the middle 
point stretching off westward is the museum, and in the left 
corner the professors’ dining-room. The north ambulacrum 
contains the refectory, a splendid room with an immense fire- 
place to the east, a floor of inlaid, unpolished marble, a pannelled 
armorial ceiling, and to the west an apse of window holding 
much fine stained glass. Beyond the refectory is the “hall” 
with benches in ascending tiers, and a raised stage with foot- 
lights, the roof exquisitely groined and carved—though here and 
there somewhat damaged by damp. A mysterious staircase in 
the east cloister leads up to one of the dormitories, the other 
dormitories being on the other side of the house, to which it 1s 
possible to ascend by a flight of steps opposite to the Museum. 
On the first storey above this flight, to the right and left, 
stretches a gallery, once—I wonder if now—known, on account 
of its darkness, by the profane if appropriate name of “ Hell 
Gallery.” Not turning on either side into this dangerously- 
named vista of rooms, but ascending a broad flight of stairs, a 
little to the right runs straight from you a well-lighted gallery, 
with rooms on the left and windows on the right, traditionally 
known as “Paradise Row.” This gallery runs strcight on toa 
staircase conducting to that saddest of quarters, the Ghetto of a 
College—the infirmary, and to the seminary, with which I am 
not at present concerned. 





Ir, however, the explorer had resolved not to rise to the 
serener heights of Paradise Row, but had pursued a leftward 
way along Hell Gallery, at the end, again to his left, he would 
meet a gallery containing professors’ rooms ; and ascending at 
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this place to a point precisely coinciding with the point he had 
left below, he would gaze into another gallery of precisely the 
same length, containing divines’ and the prefect’s rooms. Very 
roughly, then, he would grasp some idea of the building, its 
simple form and almost gigantic size and its severe style. And 
this would be Ushaw—a College with many traditions and a 
splendid history, which can still hold its own among its more 
modern and more graceful rivals. In future numbers it may be 
my lot to conduct the reader through other buildings of our 
English Catholic Colleges. 
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The Catholic LErchange and Mart. 


N response to a request coming from many quarters, a Catholic 
Exchange and Mart has been opened in MERRY ENGLAND for 

the practical convenience of the Catholic public, as well as to relieve 
the universal human distaste for monotony, even of possession. Any 
person desiring to buy, sell, or barter things ecclesiastical or profane, 
artistic or animal, musical or mineral, vegetable or literary, valuable or 
common, is now able to place himself in communication with an ap- 


propriate public. 


RULES. 


Correspondents sending for printed insertion announcements of articles they desire to 
buy, sell, or exchange, must accompany each announcement with three penny stamps. 

Correspondents who prefer to use a pseudonym instead of their real name are at 
liberty to do so. 

Answers to all such announcements can be addressed direct to advertisers who give 
their real names and addresses, while replies to other advertisements must be ad- 
dressed to the pseudonym, care of the Editor of MERRY ENGLAND, 43, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C., unless the real address of the pseudonym is given. Letters intended 
to be forwarded by the Editor must in all cases be accompanied by a stamped 
envelope. 

No parcels of any kind must be sent to or through the Office of MERRY ENGLAND. 
The proprietors do not hold themselves responsible for any packet so forwarded. 

The carriage of articles sent on approval, or for exchange or sale, will be a matter 
of private arrangement between the transacting parties. 





HEINE’s REISEBILDER. — Wanted, CHAIRS.—One wicker armchair and 
perfect copy of Heine’s ‘‘ Reisebilder,” one American rocking chair wanted, 


in German. Soiled copy not objected 
to if perfect.—Apply BETa. 

PERSIAN KITTEN.—Wanted to buy, 
or would give something in exchange 
for, a Persian kitten, Tom preferred.— 
Apply KaTER. 

TEA oR BREAKFAST SERVICE,— 
Wanted, old fashioned china tea or 
breakfast service. Must not be ex- 
pensive. With china teapot to match 
preferred.—Apply HousEWIFE. 

CRYSTAL MARKING PEN.—Wanted 
to know where this kind of pen can be 
bought —Apply CAREFUL. 





second-hand. Apply CHAIRLESS. 


KNITTED CLOTHES.—Ladies’ crochet 
petticoats, 7s. 6d.; knitted gloves, 
Is. 6d. ; vests, 3s. 6d.; crochet edging, 
from 2d. per yard.—Miss M. CLaRk- 
pm The Poplars, Thornes, Wake- 
eld. 


ALTAR-PIECE.—Wanted to sell or 
exchange, a magnificent Old Master, 
containing seven life-sized figures, in- 
cluding Virgin and Child, St. Joseph, 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Clare, 
and Charlemagne; suitable for Altar- 
piece ; in handsome frame. From the 
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collection of Miss Hales, of Canterbury. 
Price £25.—Apply to GENTLEWOMAN, 
care of Messrs. BURNS and OATES, 
28, Orchard Street, London, W. 

LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. — 
Wanted to purchase, large paper edition 
of John Oldcastle’s ‘* Life of Cardinal 
Newman.” —E. V.B., 3, Woodfield Place, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 

STATUES. —A very fine marble Statue 
of the Immaculate Conception, 42 in. 
high, £35; original price £60.—Ap- 
ply LourbDEs.—CALVARY GROUPS, — 
Calvary Group, in bronze ; extreme 
height 42 in.; 80 guineas ; original price 
100 guineas. A Calvary Group (Munich), 
originally the property of the late Miss 
Hales ; price £6 10s. A Calvary Group 
(after Munich model), figures 33 ft. high ; 
oak Cross 10 ft.; coloured ; to be sold for 
£15 15s.--Apply to ArRrTIsT, care of 
Messrs. BURNS and OATEs, 28, Orchard 
Street, W. 

CRUCIFIX,—A very fine old bronze 
Crucifix, figure 12in.; oak Cross £8 10s. 
—-Apply to Dros, 

BENEDICTION VESTMENTS.—A Set of 
white royal silk Gothic Vestments, silk 
Orpheries, richly embroidered centre and 
crown ends, etc.; lined red cashmere ; 
to be sold fora lady, £103; cost £12 Ios. 
Also a Benediction Veil, £2 10s.— 
Apply LApby. 

VESTMENTS.—-A very handsome High 
Mass set of Vestinents (white and gold), 
richly embroidered Orpheries Hood, etc., 
a little soiled, to be sold for £603 cost 
100 guineas. Two white silk Dalmatics 
(soiled) for £8. | Vestments, various 
colours, Roman, French, Gothic, and 
Renase. shape, with richly-embroidered 


crosses and pillars (soiled), reduced 
prices, half cost, £7 10s., £8 Ios., 
etc. A very handsome set of Crimson 


Velvet Roman trimmed with real gold 
lace, &c.; original cost 16 guineas; to 
be sold for 410. A few Benediction 
Veils (embroidered) at greatly reduced 
prices ; from 50s. and upwards. A fine 
Roman Alb, reduced price £6 6s.— 
Apply PRESBYTER. 

ALTAR-PLATE.—-A_ very fine Silver 
Chalice and Paten, richly chased(Roman), 
in case; for a Charity. Price £20.—A 
very fine Gothic Monstrance, gilt—by 
Hardman, of Birmingham. — Original 


price £35, now offered for £25.—Apply 
SACERDOS. 





The Catholic Exchange and Mart. 


PAINTING.—A fine Oil Painting (on 
canvas) of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour; size 26 by 18; very cheap, 
£3 10s.—Apply NIAGARA. 

BisHop DANELL.—-A Portrait of the 
late Bishop Danell, of Southwark, in 
water-colour ; in oval oak gilt mount and 
oak frame ; £3 3s.—Apply Episcopus. 

LINGARD’s History. — Wanted, in 
good condition, and cheap, a copy of 
** Lingard’s History.””"— Apply to F. 
BRADBURY, 58, College Street, Chelsea, 
S.W. 

RinG.—A Gentleman’s Gold Mourning 
Ring, price 20s. For a charitable pur- 
pose. — Apply CARITAS. 

A BEAUTIFUL Missal Register, gold bar 
tassels, etc.; very suitable for a present 
toa Bishop; 47 tos. —Apply to LADY 
BELLE. 

PRIE Digvu.—Six Polished Oak Prie 
Dieu, from a_ private Chapel; very 
suitable for a convent; price 4£12.—Apply 
CARVER. 

VioLin.—For Sale. A very fine old 
violin by Klotz, 200 years old, wtth new 
case and bow, etc.; cost over £I1I, 
offered for £10. Sent on approval, if 
desired.—Apply to Miss Royston, 28, 
Argyle Street, Swansea. 

FURNITURE. — Antique. — Fine old 
mahogany Chippendale settee. Price 35/- 
Deposit. OWEN, 92, St. Aldgate, Ox- 
ford.—Two quaintly-carved box settles, 
and bureaus, panels, and several old oak 
things for private disposal, cheap.—J. 
MAcbETH, Wirksworth.—Large old oak 
chest, 15/-; grand oak and mahogany 
corner cupboard, 21/-; mahogany arm- 
chair, 15/- ARTHUR PRESTON, Spalding. 
—Two antique panelled oak chests, 12/6 
the two.—BONNETT, grocer, Market 
Rasen. 

CLocks.—Excellent 8 day grandfather’s 
clock, capital condition, price 30/-.—W., 
Globe office, Devizes. — Grandfather’s 
clock, good order. Sacrifice 15/- cash. — 
G. RusHLy, Eastgate, Louth.—Quarter 
striking bracket clock, eight days, oak 
or walnut case, quarter hours on bells, 
hours on fine cathedral gong. Seth 
Thomas maker, 60/-; guaranteed. — 
DAVEY, I1, Gordon Street, W.C. 

CULINARY.—Captain Warren’s cook- 
ing pot, size 18in. by 13in., once used. 
Pice 17/-, carriage paid. On approval. 
J. H., St. Mary Cray, Kent. 

















MESSRS, BURNS & OATES’ NEW LIST, 


* : NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW VOLUME OF MISCELLANIES. By His Eminence the CARDINAL ARCH. 
eee oF WESTMINSTER. Price 6s. The two preceding volumes may also be had, price 


CHARACTERISTICS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ARCHBISHOP ULLATHORNE, to- 
ee with a Bibliographical account of the Archbishop's Works. By the Rey. M. F, 
LANCEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE HOLY SEE AND THE WANDERING OF THE NATIONS, By THomas W, 
Atuigs, K.C.S.G. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE HAYDOCK PAPERS. A glimpse into English Catholic life under the shade 
of persecution, and in the dawn of eoedeen. By Joszrn Gittow. In one volume. Demy 
8vo, half-bound, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


WORKS OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES. Vol. IV.—Letters to ‘‘Persons in Religion.” 
Selected and Translated by the Rev. H. B. Mackey, with Introduction by Bishop HepiEy 
on “St. Francis de Sales and the Religious State.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SPIRITUAL RETREATS. Notes of Meditations and Considerations given in the 


Convent of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton, by the Most Rev. GEORGE Fonseh Sas Arch- 
bishop of Bombay. Second and enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (To the Notes of 
the three Retreats contained in the First Edition have now been added those of a fourth.) 


LIFE OF ST. ANASTASIA. Translated by Miss MARGARET HowITT, and Edited by 
the Rev. KENELM VAUGHAN. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, D.D., Priest of the Oratory 
of St. Philip Neri. By JoHn Epwarp Bowpen, of the same Congregation. A new Editica 
from new type. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

CONTEMPLATIONS AND MEDITATIONS ON THE HIDDEN LIFE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST, according to the method of St. Ignatius. Translated from the French 
a foes . Mercy (of the Convent, Coventry). Revised by the Rev. W. H. Eynre, S.J. 

oth, 2s. 6d. 

MARY OF NAZARETH. A Legendary Poem. In three parts. By Sir JOHN 
CROKER Barrow, Bart. PartI. Cloth gilt, as. 

REQUIESCANT. A little Book of Anniversaries, arranged for the daily use of those 
who love to remember the Faithful departed. By Mary E. S. LEATHLEY, A new and popular 
Edition. Neat cloth, 2s. 

THE PRACTICE OF HUMILITY. A Treatise composed by the Holy Father Pore 
Leo XIII. (Joachim Pecci). Translated from the Italian (with the special permission of His 
Holiness) by Dom JoszrH JEROME VauGuan, O.S.B. Third Edition. Cloth, 1s, 6d, Also a 
cheaper Edition. 











TWO NEW TALE BOOKS, 


AROER, THE STORY OF A VOCATION. By Aucusta THEoposiA DRane, 
Authoress of “ Uriel: or, the Chapel of the Angels,” &c. Cloth gilt, 4s. ; 


MINNIE CALDWELL, AND OTHER STORIES, for Girls and for their elders. By 
the Rev. F.C. Kotze, D.D. Cloth gilt, 3s. 


“ Excellent reading for young girls about to enter into the world of society."—-Morning Post. 


READY SHORTLY. 
RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH CATHOLICS OF 1715. Edited by JoHN ORLEBAR 


Payne, M.A, With a complete index. Price to Subscribers, 10s, To Non-Subscribers, 15s, 
Prospectuses on application 


READY IN CHRISTMAS WEEK. 
By Authority of the Cardinal Archbishop and Bishops of England and Wales. 


THE CATHOLIC DIRECTORY, ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER, AND ALMANAC FOR 
1889, Price 1s. 6d.; with the Ordo, 2s. : 


*,” List of Books, &c., suitable for Christmas Presents, post free on application. 


BURNS & OATES, Limited, 


London: 28, ORCHARD STREET, W.; and 68, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.0. 
! New York: 9, BARCLAY STREET, 


















































AKCTI BISHOP STONOR, 





